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ONE  DOLLAR 


Editor's  Page 


''There  are  no  perfect  people.  There  are 

only  perfect  intentions. " 

—from  the  Warner  Bros,  movie  "Rohin 

Hood" 


We're  hearing  more  and  mt^re 
about  die  importance  ot  etliics 
when  we  talk  about  huntin<,'  these 
days.  But  ethics  is  a  word  I've  never 
been  very  comfortable  with,  probably 
because  I  always  seeni  to  have  to  look  it 
up  in  the  dictionary  every  time  I  hear  it. 
I  even  went  tc^  die  library  last  summer 
in  a  search  ot  an  understanding  oi 
ethics,  anci  I  came  upon  a  wht:»le  row  of 
books  on  die  subject.  Sadly,  I  left  the 
library  after  an  hour  of  going  dirough 
each  book,  unable  to  get  past  the  first 
few  pages  of  four-syllable  words  I 
couldn't  pronounce.  It  gave  me  a 
headache. 

So,  I  went  back  to  my  trusty  old 
Webster's  Ninth  hleiv  Collegiate  Dictio- 
nary and  reread:  "Ediics  is  the  disci- 
pline dealing  with  what  is  good  and 
bad  and  widi  moral  duty  and  obliga- 
tion."  Not  bad.  Encouraged,  I  moved 
onto  the  mammoth  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary,  2nd  Edition. 
"Ethical,"  it  said,  conies  from  the 
Greek  word  "ethos"  which  means 
"custom,  usage,  character,  dwelling." 
Even  more  interesting  was  die  fact  diat 
die  word  could  have  come  from  the 
Godiic  "sidus,"  die  Gemian  "sitte,"  or 
die  Sanskrit  "svadlia,"  which  t)riginally 
meant  "c:)ne's  own  doing." 

"Ethic,"  the  dictionary  continued, 
means  "character,  or  die  ideals  ot  char- 
acter, manifested  by  a  race  or  people." 
Further  down  the  page,  "ethics,"  is 
defined  as  "the  science  of  moral  duty; 
more  broadly,  the  science  ot  die  ideal 
human  character  and  die  ideal  ends  of 
human  action." 

I  supi">ose  diis  moms  riiat  aldiough 
most  hunters  might  have  ethics,  more 
people  are  beginning  to  feel  that  a 


hunter's  "own  doings"  aren't  of  the 
sort  which  enciear  diemselves  tc^  any- 
one, least  of  all  die  landowner  whose 
fences  are  getting  torn  ciown  and  lands 
littered  by  trespassers. 

How  in  die  heck  did  we  ever  get 
ourselves  in  such  a  pickle.''  How  did  it 
come  about  diat  so  many  of  us  ha\'e 
lost  our  sense  ot  right  and  wrong  when 
it  comes  to  sportsmanship  and  proper 
conduct  in  die  field?  Well,  why  not 
k^ok  around  youi"  Read  die  newspaper 
and  you  find  news  of  wealdiy  men,  of 
politicians,  of  businessmen  who  have 
gotten  to  the  top  of  dieir  prt^fessions 
diu)ugh  selfish  and  greedy  and  incon- 
siderate behavior.  So,  we  all  yawn  and 
say,  "Wliat  a  pity.  I  knew  diey  were 
scum  in  die  first  place."  But  do  we  real- 
ly believe  diat?  1  wcMider  if  we  don't 
really  cynically  diink,  "Well,  diey  were 
just  the  unlucky  ones  who  got  caught. 
Everyone  does  it.  I  wouldn't  necessari- 
ly call  diem  bad." 

My  friend  Brenda  unearthed  a 
great  find  die  other  day.  She  called  me 
up  and  said,  "You  want  ediics?"  she 
asked.  "It's  all  right  diere  in  die  Old 
Testament— in  Proverbs  anci  Ecclesi- 
astes.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  rea^l 
diose  and  you'll  know  how  you  should 
behave." 

I'm  sure  that  all  the  great  world 
religions  teach  similar  ideals  ot  right 
and  wrong,  honor  and  courage  and 
duty,  and  how  to  live  a  decent  lite  in  a 
respectable  manner.  But  1  woukl  hate 
to  venture  a  guess  on  the  number  ot 
old  versus  yoimg  people  in  attendance 
at  church  today. 

So,  what  if  you  can't  find  in  mod- 
ern-day  religion  the  inspiration  you 
need  to  latch  onto  a  decent  code  ot 
ethics?  At  a  recent  hunter  education 
workshop  on  ethics,  I  asked  the  group 
if  it  was  possible  to  teach  ethics  in  the 
mandatoi7  hunter  ei.lucation  course 
offered  by  die  Virginia  nepartment  ot 
Game  and   Inhuul   fisheries.  The 


group  ga\'e  me  a  resounding  "No!" 
They  told  me  diat  the  teaching  of  prop- 
er behavior,  die^se  guiding  beliefs  of 
sportsmanship,  must  be  learned  at 
home.  One  veteran  hunter  ediication 
instructor  told  me  it  was  impossible  to 
develop  a  sense  of  hunting  ethics  in 
die  1  to  2  hours  of  die  lO-hour  course 
alloted  to  diat  subject,  so  he  simply  did 
not  try.  Instead,  after  much  soul 
searching,  he  had  decided  diat  what  he 
could  teach,  what  he  could  succeed  at 
doing,  was  teaching  these  youngsters 
how  to  be  safe  in  the  woods  with 
firearms,  diereby  possibly  saving  inno- 
cent lives. 

I  thought  the  instructor  had  a 
point.  But  I'm  not  sure  we  can  afford 
to  give  up  our  attempt  to  instill  in  our 
sportsmen  an  unshakeable  belief  in 
die  behavior  we  all  adhere  to  as  proper 
and  good  and  moral. 

Two  years  agci,  I  was  in  Colombia, 
Soudi  America.  I  was  taken  through  a 
beautiful  old  church  in  Cali,  and  my 
giiide  pointed  out  the  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  adc^rneci  with  priceless  emer- 
alds and  diamonds.  "You  know 
what?"  said  Margit.  "This  church  is 
ne\'er  locked,  and  even  widi  all  the 
poor,  destitute  people  living  in  this 
city,  not  one  emeraki  has  ever  been 
touched." 

That's  die  kind  of  strength  in  a 
belief  that  we  need  to  find  in  t>urselves 
and  figaire  out  how  to  pass  on  to  oth- 
ers, no  matter  how  much  time  and 
eftoit  it  takes. 


Predators-friends  or  foes  to  small  game!  See  p.  4  for 
details;  photo  by  Bdl  Lea. 
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Wanted:  Dead  or  Alive? 


It 's  a  question  that  is 

never  laid  to  rest:  Are 

predators  good  or  bad 

for  small  game 

populations? 

by  Mike  Fies 


The  seasoned  quail  hunter  hekl 
up  his  empty  game  pcxich  in 
Llisgust.  "TcK)  damneel  many 
foxes,"  he  informed  me.  "The  hawks 
and  owls  y'all  are  protectin'  ain't 
helpin'  matters,  neither.  Y'all  need  to 
open  the  season  on  hawks  before  they 
clean  the  lx)nes  of  ever^'  hohwhite  in 
die  county." 

As  a  small  game  bit)lt)gist  working 
in  "troubled  times,"  I  find  myself 


receix'ing  plenty-  o{  free  adx'ice  about 
predator  management.  Small  game 
populations  haw  declined  drastically 
in  recent  years  while  the  numbers  of 
foxes  and  hawks  appear  to  have 
increasei.1.  To  most  small  game 
hunters,  the  answer  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple. Foxes  and  hawks  eat  quail  and  rab- 
bits. Reducing  tlie  numbers  of  such 
"x'ermin"  could  do  nothing  but 
increase  tl"ie  supply  of  small  game  for 
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the  sportsman.  Anyone  with  any 
"horse  sense"should  understand  such 
straightforward  logic,  especially 
an"eciucated"  hiologist  working  tor  die 
Game  Depanment. 

But  as  Durwooci  Allen,  a  well- 
known  wildlife  biologist  once  stateci, 
"Horse  sense  is,  perhaps,  good 
enough  for  tl^e  horse,  hut  tliat  does  not 
admit  die  frequent  implicarion  that  it  is 
good  enough  for  anyone."  To  truly 
understand  the  effects  of  predarion  on 
wildlife  populations  requires  more 
dian  a  superficial  knowledge  of  nature. 
The  reladonship  between  predator 


and  prey  is  extremely  ccniiplex  and  not 
fully  comprehended  by  even  the  most 
revered  oi  wildlife  scholars.  To  the 
average  mortal,  this  issue  is  further 
ct^iiplicated  by  deep-rooted  prejuciice 
and  rime-honoreci  misinfomiation. 

Our  exposure  to  predators  begins 
early  in  life.  Before  most  of  us  are  out 
of  diapers,  we  learn  to  fear  "die  big  bad 
wolf,"  die  rogue  cieteniiineci  on  sink- 
ing his  teedi  into  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood  and  The  Three  Little  Pigs.  In 
other  nursery  rhymes,  foxes  and 
weasels  always  seem  to  be  portrayed  as 
villains  intent  on  devouring  every 
"innocent"  creature  of  die  forest.  By 
the  time  c^ur  children  enter  grade 
school,  the  average  five-year-olci  has 
already  acquired  a  general  fear  anci 
ccMitempt  for  any  animal  widi  canines 
and  an  appetite  for  another  animal's 
flesh. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  our  inherited 
prejudices,  even  we  wildlife  profession- 
als have  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
value  of  predators.  Just  a  few  short 
decades  ago,  government-sponsored 
bounties  were  commonplace  and  vir- 
tually any  predator  was  shot  on  sight. 
Predators  were  despised  and  "execut- 
ed" in  the  name  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. The  few  "nature-lovers"  who 
spoke  out  against  preciator  control 
were  labeled  as  eccentric  and  their 
notions  were  generally  disregarded. 

Beginning  about  1940,  many 
wildlife  biologists  began  to  change 
their  opinions  about  predators  and 
wildlife.  Tlie  general  axiom  diat  preda- 
tor control  automatically  increased 
supplies  of  game  animals  was  not 
borne  out  in  die  results  of  research 
studies.  Numerous  failed  predator 
control  experiments  (anci  a  few  classic 
disasters)  became  ciocumented  in  the 
scientific  literature.  Fooci  habits  studies 
of  predators  were  also  revealing  that 
game  animals  were  not  die  primary 
food  source  for  most  species.  Soon  it 
became  widely  recognized  diat  preda- 
tors thrived  on  die  "annual  surplus"  of 
prey  species  and  had  litde  effect  on 
population  levels.  The  value  oi  precia- 
tors  in  culling  die  sick  and  weak  ani- 
mals from  a  population  was  also 
acbiowledged  as  a  benefit.  Eventually, 
die  status  of  predators  rose  from  "van- 
dal" to  indispensable  member  of  "die 


balance  of  Nature." 

But,  "the  rimes  diey  are  a  chang- 
ing" At  die  risk  t)f  being  labeled  Bene- 
dict Arnolds,  it  is  true  that  today  a  few 
wildlife  biologists  are  now  beginning 
to  take  anc^dier  look  at  die  effects  of 
predatitMi  on  certain  species  of  wildlife. 
Aldiough  no  biologist  worth  his  salt 
would  ever  advocate  a  return  to  die 
days  of  wholesale  "varmint"  slaughter, 
a  few  are  starting  to  wonder  if  some 
predators  might  be  taking  more  small 
game  animals  than  we  traciitionally 
have  been  giving  them  credit  for. 
Under  "nornial"circunistances,  the 
general  premise  that  predators  have  lit- 
de influence  on  small  game  numbers 
is  undoubtedly  true.  However,  diere 
are  serious  questions  concerning  how 
"noniial"  today's  circumstances  really 
are. 

Before  you  shout,  "I  knew  it  all 
along!"  and  start  blaming  hawks  and 
foxes  for  all  your  small  game  woes,  you 
sliouki  carefully  read  on.  The  loss  and 
deterioration  of  suitable  habitat,  not 
predators,  has  been  die  primary  factor 
responsible  for  the  drastic  decline  in 
quail  and  rabbit  numbers.  Only  when 
habitat  conciitions  are  marginal  anci 
escape  cover  lacking,  can  predation  be 
excessive. 

Unfominately,  much  of  die  small 
game  habitat  diat  remains  in  Virginia 
is  of  marginal  quality.  Large  expanses 
of  gocKi  escape  cover  have  been 
reduced  to  small  "islands"  of  suitable 
habitat.  Biologists  refer  to  this  phe- 
nomenon as  habitat  fragmentation,  a 
buzzword  linked  to  the  decline  of 
everything  from  warblers  to  wolves. 
As  habitats  become  more  fragmented, 
mortality  ciue  to  preciation  often 
increases.  Preciators  are  able  to  hunt 
small  "islands"  of  habitat  more  effi- 
ciendy  dian  large  areas  of  unbroken 
cover.  It  seems  logical:  a  rabbit  living  in 
a  small  area  of  sparse  co\'er  is  more 
likely  to  be  eaten  by  a  fox  dian  the  same 
rabbit  inhabiting  a  much  larger  area  of 
diick  cover. 

Hc^wever,  blanket  condemnation 
of  all  predators  diat  have  ever  been 
observed  eating  small  game  is  an  anti- 
c^uated  viewpoint  that  lacks  under- 
standing of  die  predator-prey  system. 
Although  rabbit  and  quail  remains 
ha\'e  been  found  in  die  stomachs  and 
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droppings  t)f  many  predator  species, 
only  a  few  species  consume  small  game 
animals  in  appreciable  quantities.  To 
say  tliat  "a  hawk  is  a  hawk"  is  akin  to 
saying  tliat  a  quail  is  a  turkey.  Before 
complaining  that  "hawks  and  foxes  are 
killing  all  the  game,"  tlie  responsible 
sportsman  should  become  familiar 
witli  die  predator  species  in  his  area 
and  learn  mc^re  about  their  individual 
food  habits. 

Many  predator  species  are  inca- 
pable of  capturing  healthy  small  game 
animals.  For  example,  the  much 
maligned  red-tailed  hawk  is  generally 
too  clumsy  and  slow  to  kill  a  wild  adult 
bobwhite.  On  occasion,  a  red-tail  is 
lucky  enough  to  encounter  a  weakened 
or  witless  quail,  a  rare  exceptitm  ratlner 
tlian  a  regular  occurrence.  In  fact,  the 
small  mammals  that  constitute  the 
bulk  of  die  red-tail's  diet  are  often  ciuail 
nest  predators.  The  idea  diat  red-tailed 
hawks  benefit  quail  populations  by 
controlling  nest  predators  is  a  tough 
pill  for  many  hunters  to  swallow. 

In  general,  small  game  predators 
fall  into  one  of  several  categories:  1 ) 
nest  predators,  2)  larger  mammals,  3) 
hawks  and  owls,  and  4)  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  potenrial  impacts  of  any  of 
these  grtuips  of  predators  on  small 


game  populations  are  dependent  upon 
die  ratio  of  small  game  animals  to  die 
population  of  predators,  die  availabili- 
ty of  suitable  escape  cover,  and  the 
abundance  of  "buffers"  or  alternative 
foods  for  die  predator.  For  example, 
the  worst  possible  scenario  for  a  rabbit 
would  be  to  have  a  large  number  of 
foxes  in  a  small  area  of  sparse  cover 
with  few  other  prey  items  (mice, 
shrews,  etc.)  available. 

The  effects  of  nest  predators,  often 
die  most  significant  to  small  game  pop- 
ulations, are  usually  overlooked  by 
sportsmen.  Many  small  and  mid-sized 
mammals,  snakes,  and  some  birds 
readily  consume  die  eggs  or  young  of 
small  game  species.  During  a  diree- 
year  research  project  recendy  complet- 
ed in  Florida,  predators  destroyed  55 
percent  of  die  quail  nests  being  stud- 
ied. Most  of  diis  loss  was  attributed  to 
mammals,  primarily  skiuiks,  rac- 
coons, opossums,  and  cotton  rats.  In 
odier  studies,  large  snakes  have  also 
been  reported  to  consume  quail  eggs 
and  e\'en  young  rabbits.  Herbert  Stod- 
dard, a  well-knt)wn  quail  biologist, 
once  obsea'ed  a  large  pine  snake  that 
"swallowed  I  7  eggs  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  stopped  only  because  diere 
were  no  more."  Oows  and  blue  jays 


Above:  Bobcals  relish  small  j^amc  dinners  ij 
given  the  opportunity,  but  mice  and  other  small 
mammals  normally  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
diet  for  these  species;  photo  b^i  Bill  Lea. 
Aboi'e  right;  Tlie  reci-shouliiereci  hawk  pictured 
here,  along  with  the  red-tailed  hawk,  are  often 
regarded  as  the  "winged  enemies"  of  small  game 
populations.  Actually,  both  are  relatively 
mefjicient  small  game  predators; 
photo  h;y  Bill  Lea. 

Ri,i;ht;  The  opossum  is  one  of  many  oierlooked 
nest  predators  of  small  game  u'hich  readily 
consume  eggs  or  young;  photo  h\  Garr>  Walter. 
Far  right:  Eastern  cottontail;  photo  h> 
jack  R.  Colbert. 


have  even  been  implicated  in  small 
game  nest  ciestructions. 

Before  denouncing  all  nest  preda- 
tors, one  should  consider  the  benefits 
diat  many  of  these  species  pixnide.  For 
example,  large  snakes  primarily  subsist 
on  rodents  diat  also  have  die  potential 
to  destroy  nests.  In  some  siaiations, 
diese  same  rodents  may  be  beneficial 
as  "buffer  species"  for  larger  predattirs 
such  as  foxes  and  owls.  Egg-eating  blue 
jays  also  break  up  acorns  into  available 
cjuail  food  and  nest-pilfering  crows  reg- 
ularly mob  and  harass  large  birds  of 
prey.  Do  all  these  interrelationships 
st)und  complex.^  If  not,  they  should. 
Those  who  advocate  die  indiscrimi- 
nate killing  of  nest  preelators  usually 
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end  up  "eating  crow"  instead  ot  eradi- 
caringthem. 

Large  mammals,  primarily  foxes 
and  bobcats,  also  are  frecjuently 
blamed  for  "killing  all  die  game."  Cer- 
tainly, foxes  and  bobcats  relish  a  small 
game  dinner  if  given  the  opportunity. 
In  most  food  habits  studies,  however, 
mice  and  either  small  mammals  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  diet  for  these 
species.  Generally,  tlie  frecjuency  that 
cottontails  are  taken  by  foxes  and  bob- 
cats is  directly  relatecH  to  the  availability 
of  rabbits  as  a  food  source.  In  areas 


where  cottontails  are  abunelanr,  more 
rabbits  will  be  utilized  by  prei,lators. 
When  populations  are  low,  the  "law  of 
diminishing  returns"  dictates  that 
these  adaptable  predators  spend  dieir 
time  hunting  more  readily  available 
food  items.  For  diis  reason,  neither 
species  is  an  important  predator  of 
lx)bwhites  in  Virginia. 

The  "winged  enemies,"  hawks 
and  owls,  are  perhaps  the  most 
despised  of  die  small  game  predators 
by  many  hunters.  Small  game  hunters 
often  cite  the  federal  protection  of  diese 
birds  of  prey  as  being  direcdy  responsi- 
ble for  die  observed  declines  in  quail 
and  rabbit  numbers.  The  assumption, 
of  course,  is  diat  hawk  and  owl  num- 
bers have  increased  as  a  result  of  pro- 
tection. Aldiough  it's  true  d~iat  popula- 
tions of  a  few  species  of  hawks  have 
increased  in  recent  years,  most  species 
have  continued  to  decline.  The  only 
two  species  of  hawks  exliibiting  a  sig- 
nificant population  increase  in  Vir- 
ginia are  the  red-tailed  and  red-shoul- 
dered hawks,  bodi  relatively  inefficient 
small  game  predators.  The  Cooper's 
hawk,  die  most  capable  of  the  wingei.! 
quail  preciators  is  believed  to  be  declin- 
ing in  numbers. 

The  great  horned  owl,  whose  pop- 
ulatit)n  has  increased  an  average  of  3.7 
percent  annually  since  1 966,  is  a  skill- 
ful rabbit  predator  wt)rthy  of  special 
elistincticMi.  In  nuKSt  food  habits  stud- 
ies, rabbits  are  die  single  most  abun- 
i.lant  prey  item  taken  by  this  species.  As 
many  as  100  rabbit  skulls  have  been 
found  under  a  single  owl's  nest  and 
often  die  frec]uency  of  rabbits  in  a  great 
horned  owl's  diet  exceeds  40  percent. 
The  barreci  owl,  whose  populations 
are  increasing  at  a  comparable  rate, 
occasionally  takes  a  rabbit,  but  subsists 
mostly  on  mice.  In  areas  of  sparse 
cover,  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  great- 
liomeci  owl  to  significandy  depress  a 
local  rabbit  pt)pulation.  Because  quail 
are  inactive  at  night,  owls  rarely  have 
an  impact  on  bobwhite  numbers, 
except  as  a  benefit  by  controlling 
rodent  populations. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  are  the 
domestic  animal  predators,  primarily 
free-ranging  dogs  and  cats.  Ironically, 
many  of  die  most  outspoken  critics  of 
wild  predators  are  guilty  of  permitting 


dieir  own  liousehokl  pets  to  run  at 
large.  Roaming  dogs  often  harass 
small  game  animals  and  will  destroy 
nests,  and  common  house  cats  regular- 
ly kill  incubating  game  birds  and 
newly-hatched  chicks.  In  many  areas, 
feral  and  free-ainning  tabbies  are  one 
of  the  greatest  annihilators  of  small 
game  populations.  Even  when  well 
fed,  feline  pets  instinctively  pursue  an^l 
kill  an  alarming  number  of  rabbits  and 
quail.  During  a  recent  three-year  study 
in  Pennsylvania,  a  female  cat  and  her 
two  offspring  killed  47  cottontails, 
despite  having  food  readily  available  at 
a  nearby  firm  house.  Cats  are  also 
adept  bird  killers,  and  can  ravage  a 
quail  covey  to  the  point  of  decimation. 
In  Virginia,  researchers  at  die  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond  estimate  that  as 
many  as  26  million  birds  (all  species 
combined)  are  killed  every  year  by 
domestic  cats!  Clearly,  free-running 
and  feral  house  pets  need  to  be  con- 
trolled on  lands  managed  for  small 
uanie. 
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Management  Considerations 

With  the  exception  of  controlling 
numbers  of  feral  house  pets,  there  is  lit- 
de  biological  justification  for  reducing 
preciator  numbers.  Small  game 
hunters  who  advocate  a  seast)n  t)n 
Cooper's  hawks  or  great  homed  owls 
are  living  in  a  fantasy  world;  it  will 
mvcr  happen!  Attempts  to  lift  protec- 
tive measures  from  diese  species  would 
result  in  die  unconscionable  destruc- 
tion of  more  readily  observed  and  ben- 
eficial raptors.  Few  landowners  would 
be  able  to  correctly  identify  the 
"legaF'species,  and  would  be  certain  to 
indiscriminately  ciestroy  any  hawk  or 
owl  diat  crossed  dieir  padis.  Consider 
Pennsylvania's  goshawk  eradication 
campaign  of  1929.  Upon  examination 
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of  503  carcasses  submitted,  only  76 
(approximately  1 5  percent)  were  actu- 
ally goshawks.  Believe  it  or  not,  Vir- 
ginia also  once  had  a  bounty  on 
goshawks  (1924-29),  even  though 
there  was  only  one  autlientic  record  of 
a  goshawk  ever  killed  in  die  sCite!  Nev- 
ertlieless,  9450  heads  were  submitted 
for  payment  during  this  time  period! 

By  far,  die  most  effective  method 
to  minimize  predator  losses  is  to  pro- 
vide adequate  escape  cover.  Even 
the  most  skillful  Cooper's  hauk 
has  great  difficulty  preying  upon 
quail  that  have  quick  access  to 
thick  cover.  Similarly,  a  rabbit  tecLl- 
ing  in  an  area  with  sufficient  over- 
head cover  is  unlikely  to  become  a 
meal  for  a  great  horned  owl.  Ironi- 
cally, many  well-intentioned  lant.! 
managers  actually  increase  preda- 
tion  by  planting  food  plots  and 
nesting  areas  that  become  "deadi 
traps"  for  small  game  animals. 
Small  game  plantings  should  be  at 
least  50  feet  wide  and  adjacent  u  > 
thick  cover. 

Judicious  turbearer  manage- 
ment might  also  be  considered  by 
landowners  attempting  to  increase 
small  game  numbers.  Certain 
species,  such  as  skunks,  raccoons, 
and  opossums  do  not  control 
rodent  popularit)ns  and  are  capa- 
ble of  destr(,)ying  significant  num- 
bers of  small  game  nests.  A  bal- 
anced trapping  program  for  these 
species  (and  other  furbearers  as 
well)  is  consistent  with  soun^l 
wildlife  management  principles. 


hunting.  Remember  that  predators 
have  coexisted  widi  small  game  ani- 
mals for  millions  oi  years  and  ha\'e 
never  wiped  out  a  single  species. 

You  might  also  keep  in  mind  diat 
small  game  animals  naturally  produce 
a  surplus  tif  young  animals.  Quail  and 
rabbits  have  an  enomious  reproduc- 
tix'c  potential,  and  few  were  ever 
intended  to  survive  to  adulthood.  Even 
in  die  complete  absence  of  predators. 


T(u'  ;,'..:   I'.iimc.l  ini'l  is  ti  skdljul  nihbn  f>ralat(ir,  and  ojtcn  the 

jraiuency  oj  rabbits  in  its  diet  exceeds  40  percent.  However,  by  jar  the 

The  key  word  is"balanced  "  which      "'"■'''  tf/ectiit  method  to  minimize  small  ^ame  losses  from  such  winged 

does  not  mean  eradication.  The    ^'''tV  '\T''^'  '"'''"'''  "'"'  '"""'  "'"''  "''""""  '"■'"'"  '"""' 

,,,^,  .,,       rrri      Fi"'"  "^  (^ary  Meszaros. 

wildlife  literature  is  full  of  failed 

weather, 


attempts  to  increase  small  game  num- 
bers by  eradicating  predators.  Often 
the  elimination  of  one  predator  species 
only  increases  the  percentage  of 
destruction  by  odier  less  significant 
predators. 

Before  cursing  prei^lators  t)n  your 
next  unsuccessful  trip  atield,  take  a 
moment  to  consider  other  possibili- 
ties. Predators  make  convenient  scape- 
goats for  frustratingly  low  small  game 
populations  diat  are  almost  always  die 
result  of  some  odier  problem.  Most 
likely,  habitat  conditions  are  less  dian 
optimum  in  die  area  that  you  were 


nature  will  find  ways  (i.e. 
starvation,  disease,  and  parasites)  to 
trim  populations  back  to  levels  consis- 
tent widi  a\ailable  food  and  cover  sup- 
plies. In  fact,  predators  often  benefit  a 
small  game  populatitin  by  removing 
sick  and  weak  animals,  thus  limiting 
the  spread  of  disease.  Contrary  to  ptip- 
ular  notion,  it  just  isn't  possible  to 
stockpile  small  game.  As  one  outdoor 
writer  put  it:  "Stockpiling  rabbits  is  like 
saving  an  ice  cream  cone  t  mi  an  August 
(.lay;  you  can  An  it  for  only  so  long,  aiii.1 
dien  nature  steps  in." 

As  long  as  we're  considering  die 


potential  benetits  o(  predators,  you 
might  as  well  ask  yourself  how  quail 
developed  such  superior  flight  capabili- 
ties, or  how  the  rabbit  you  jumped 
learned  to  give  your  beagles  "die  slip." 
Widiout  consistent  harassment  from 
predators  din)Ugh  the  eons,  it's  quite 
possible  that  bobwhites  might  be 
flighdess  or  that  rabbits  might  crawl 
like  turdes!  Sounds  absuri.1,  but  diere 
can  be  no  denying  diat  predators  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  sport- 
ing attributes  of  many  game  ani- 
mals. 

Thrt)ugli  the  years,  I've 
learned  not  to  despise  predators, 
but  to  respect  diem.  Wliile  on  a 
deer  stand  last  season,  I  watched 
in  awe  as  a  red-tailed  hawk 
swooped  out  of  nowhere  in  a 
tailed  attempt  to  snatch  a  gray 
SLiuirrel  fixnii  a  limb  ab(.n'e  me. 
The  hawk  leaped  from  branch  to 
branch  as  the  squirrel  scurried 
nimbly  thriKigh  the  treetop. 
Eventually,  the  hawk  admitted 
(.iefeat  and  dew  off  while  die  gray 
squirrel  chattered  in  disgust. 
Instead  of  ruining  my  day,  die 
silent  drama  diat  I  witnessed  was 
die  highlight  of  my  season. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  balance.  Per- 
haps Aldo  Leopt)ld  stated  it  best 
when  he  wrote:  "Harmony  widi 
die  land  is  like  harmony  widi  a 
friend;  you  cannot  cherish  his 
right  hand  and  chop  off  his  left." 
Predators  and  prey  are  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  odier.  Rec- 
ognizing die  importance  of  preda- 
tors, even  those  who  compete 
widi  us  for  "our"  game  animals, 
is  a  necessary  step  in  truly  appre- 
ciating die  natural  world  in  which  we 

live,  g 

,Mi/<l'  Fil'.s  is  ii  small  i^ame  research  biolofiisl 
U'lih  the  /X'/'iiriiiK'tu's  Wildlife  Division. 

"Breathes  there  a  man  loith  soul  so  dead 
that  for  a  few  more  limit  kills  or  a  few  mo)v 
trophies  in  his  Ifetime,  he  luoidd  once  and 
for  all  erase  the  fox  track  from  December 
snow,  the  ea^e  and  osprey  from  tlie  moun- 
tain air,  the  wofsongfrom  the  brittle  antic 
night?" 

DiirvvoiKl  Allen 
Our  Wildlife  Legacy 
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Too  many  deer  having 

lunch  in  your  orchard? 

Here  are  some  solutions 

to  keep  deer  out  of 

orchards^  craps,  and 

home  gardens. 


pliulu  by  Rub  Simpson 

by:  Jim  Bowman 

Wildlite  Bie:»logist  Manager 

hen  Terry  Saunders 
acquired  his  Bedford 
County  orchard  over  40 
years  ago,  he  knew  he  would  have  to 
compete  against  nature's  onslaught  of 
insects,  diseases,  weatlier  and  rodents. 
He  soon  learned  that  he  also  wcuild 
have  to  deal  with  a  larger  animal  tliat 
could  do  extensive  orchard  damage. 
His  orchard  happened  to  be  located 
adjacent  to  Peaks  of  Otter,  one  of  die 
two  remaining  sites  of  wild  elk  popula- 
tions in  Virginia.  Elk  could  inflict 
extensive  damage  by  rubbing  antlers 
on  young  trees,  as  well  as  by  eating 
buds  and  fruit.  Saunders'  troubles 
with  elk  were  over  by  1970  when  the 
last  of  Virginia's  restocked  wild  elk 
were  observed  in  Bedford  and  Giles 
Counties.  But,  his  troubles  had  just 
begun  witli  one  of  its  smaller  relatives, 
the  white-tailed  deer,  which  was  rapid- 
ly increasing  in  numbers  statewide. 

White-miled  deer  have  dramatical- 
ly increased  in  abundance  in  Virginia 
during  the  past  half  century.  From 
remnant  populations  tliat  existed  pri- 
marily in  die  swamps  of  eastern  Vir- 
ginia in  die  early  1 900s,  deer  numbers 
have  swelled  to  an  esrimated  statewide 
population  of  almost  a  million  today. 
Tliis  increase  has  been  especially  (.Ira- 
maric  in  some  parts  of  die  state.  For 
example,  in  Bedtonl  C'ounty  where 
Jerry  Saunders  manages  his  orchard, 
the  reporteil  (.leer  harvest  in  1 970  was 
only  1  36  animals.  The  1990  reported 
harvest  for  die  same  county  was  4686 
deer,  a  33-told  increase. 


The  white-tailed  deer  is  perhaps 
Virginia's  most  prominent  and  popu- 
lar wildlife  species.  It  is  the  most 
sought-after  game  animal  in  Virginia 
and  is  commonly  observed  in  mral, 
and  sometimes  suburban,  areas 
thrcaighout  the  state.  As  cieer  have 
increased  in  abundance,  however, 
conflicts  with  landowners  have  also 
increased.  And  diese  conflicts  do  not 
arise  only  widi  airal  landowners  such 
as  farmers  and  orchardists,  but  also 
occur  in  urban  communities  such  as 
Fairfax,  Virginia  Beach  and  Lynch- 
burg. 

"And  what  kind  of  damage  could 
such  a  beautiful  creature  possibly  do?" 
you  may  ask.  The  most  common  type 
of  damage  results  from  deer  browsing 
or  feeding  on  crc:»ps  or  plants  not 
intended  for  their  consumption. 
Although  deer  will  eat  almost  any 
plant,  diey  tend  to  be  selective  in  fa\'or 
of  diose  diat  are  die  most  palatable  and 
nutritious.  Frec^uendy,  this  involves 
agricultural  crops  such  as  corn,  soy- 
beans, alfalfa,  and  odier  commonly- 
grown  varieties.  In  more  recent  years, 
there  are  increasing  reports  of  severe 
damage  to  truck  crops  such  as  toma- 
toes, anci  even  significant  damage  to 
tobacco.  Oi  course,  home  gardens  are 
frec^uent  targets  as  well.  Deer  may  also 


inflict  serious  damage  to  fruit  orchards, 
Christmas  tree  plantations,  forest 
regeneration  areas  and  ornamental 
shmbs  by  browsing  or  by  ander  rub- 
bing during  die  fall  breeding  season. 

Bill  Blackwell  ser\-es  on  a  Lynch- 
burg City  Council-appointed  citizen 
task  force  which  is  searching  for  medi- 
ods  to  address  deer-related  problems 
widiin  the  cit>'.  According  to  Black- 
well,  "die  biggest  problems  arise  from 
damage  to  ornamental  shrubs  and 
home  gardens,  plus  deer-related  vehi- 
cle accidents."  Solutions  to  deer  man- 
agement problems  are  more  difficult  in 
urban  settings  because  strategies  often 
must  be  acceptable  to  die  community' 
radier  dian  to  individual  landowners, 
plus  control  measures  are  much  more 
limited  due  to  human  safety  considera- 
tions. As  suburban  communities  con- 
tinue to  expand  in  areas  of  suitable 
habitat,  deer-related  conflicts  are  likely 
to  increase. 

Traffic  safety  statistics  indicate 
increasing  numbers  of  deer-related 
vehicle  accicients.  A  total  of  515  high- 
way accidents  in  which  deer  were 
involved  were  reported  in  Virginia  in 
1966.  By  1990,  diis  figure  had  soared 
to  more  than  3400  deer/autci  colli- 
sions which  resulted  in  o\'er  4  millitm 
dtillars  in  prctperty  damage. 


rhc  mcrcasinii  numbers  oj  whncuiilcd  deer  in  the  sliile  iiiv  nii(sm,t;  /iroMi'iiis  /or  /cirmL'rs  thr()ii,i;h()Hi  the 
suae.  The  ben  remedy  is  regulaled  hunting;  to  keep  deer  damage  ciou'ti,  bin  ihere  are  additional 
preventative  measures  available  such  as  fencing  and  repellents,  photo  by  Steve  M.  Eberhardt. 
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Figure  1 

Figure  1 :  Commonly  called  the 
"Penn  State  deer  fence,"  here  five 
electrified  wire  strands  are  spaced 
12  inches  apart  with  the  bottom 
strand  JO  inches  from  the  groiu\d 
surface. 

Figure  2:  Another  electric  fence 
design  uses  7  strands  spaced  12 
inches  apart  and  slanted  at  a 
4 5 -degree  angle. 
Graphics  by  Pels. 
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Under  ideal  conditions  deer  herds 
can  increase  up  to  50  percent  annually, 
although  actual  recruitment  is  usually 
less  due  to  environmentiil  constraints. 
Regulated  public  hunting  is  certainly 
d"ie  most  effective  tool  for  cc^ntroUing 
deer  numbers  on  a  broad  scale  and  on 
a  continuing  basis.  It  is  essential  to 
remove  an  adequate  number  of 
females  (does)  along  with  males 
(bucks)  in  the  annual  harvest.  Our 
experience  in  Virginia  has  shown  that 
a  component  of  about  40-50  percent 
females  in  the  annual  harvest  is 
requireci  in  order  to  effectively  stop 
herd  growth,  depending  upon  local 
conditions.  With  burgeoning  deer 
numbers  virtually  statewide,  hunting 
regulations  now  in  effect  are  designed 
to  restrict  herd  growth  or,  in  some 
areas,  actually  reciuce  deer  numbers. 

Are  there  effective  measures  to 
control  damage  caused  by  deer?  Tlie 
answer  is  "yes."  Tliere  is  an  array  of 
potential  remedies,  but  costs  and  effec- 
tiveness are  variable.  Techniques  gen- 
erally tall  within  one  of  three  cate- 
gories: exclude,  repel,  or  remove. 
Depending  upon  die  circumstances 


involved,  die  solution  to  a  deer  damage 
problem  may  require  any  one  or  a 
combination  of  control  techniques. 

Exclusion 

A  fence  which  is  capable  of  exclud- 
ing deer  is  perhaps  ti"ie  best  long-temi 
solution  to  preventing  deer  damage. 
To  be  totally  effective,  the  fence  must 
be  constRicted  of  woven  wire  to  pre- 
vent penetration  and  should  be  at  least 
8-feet  high  to  prevent  deer  from  jump- 
ing over  or  crawling  undemeadi.  Such 
a  fence  is  expensive  to  ccMistruct  and, 
dierefore,  impractical  for  most  applica- 
tions. However,  innovative  designs  for 
electric  fencing  are  available  which  are 
more  economical  to  install  and  may 
effectively  reduce  intrusion  by  deer 
when  properly  managed. 

Electric  fencing  can  be  effective 
because  deer  usually  attempt  to  crawl 
through  or  underneath  a  fence  before 
attempting  to  jump  over  it.  If  they 
come  in  contact  with  an  electritied 
strand,  this  usually  deters  diem  from 
again  approaching  closely  enough  to 
jump  die  fence. 

To  be  most  effecti\'e,  the  fence 
should  remain  electrified  at  all  times 


and  preferably  should  be  installed 
before  deer  are  conditioned  to  seek  the 
targeted  crop,  i.e.  a  home  garden  or  an 
orcharci.  To  prevent  loss  of  electrical 
current,  vegetation  adjoining  the  fence 
should  be  clipped  regularly  and  fallen 
tree  limbs  and  odier  debris  should  be 
removed.  Also,  there  should  be  an 
unwooded  zone  at  least  8-ft.  wide  along 
the  outside  perimeter  which  encour- 
ages deer  to  walk  as  diey  approach  die 
fence.  If  the  fence  is  not  properly 
installed  and  managei.1,  deer  will  not 
be  averted  and  will  quickly  learn  diat  it 
can  be  safely  jumped,  even  when  the 
fence  is  "hot."  Improper  management 
is  die  primary  reason  diat  electric  fenc- 
ing sometimes  fails  to  avert  deer  intru- 
sion. 

A  simple  and  relatively  inexpen- 
sive electric  fence  design  suitable  for 
home  gardens  and  similar  applications 
may  be  constructed  using  a  single 
strand  of  smoodi  wire  diat  is  suspend- 
ed 2.5  feet  above  ground  surface  and  is 
electrified  with  a  standard  6-,  12-  or 
1 1 0-volt  power  supply.  Developed  by 
the  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  diis  design  employs  die  use 
of  aluminum  toil  strips  attached  widi 
duct  tape  to  the  wire  at  3  to  4-ft.  inter- 
vals. A  mixture  of  peanut  butter  and 
peanut  oil  is  painted  on  die  surface  of 
die  tape  backing,  which  is  then  folded 
inside  the  3"  x4"  aluminum  foil  strips. 
Tdie  aroma  encourages  an  approach- 
ing deer  to  touch  the  electrified  wire  or 
foil  with  its  nose  or  tongue,  which 
should  insure  diat  it  receives  a  deter- 
ring shock.  A  similar  alternative  is  a 
woven  nylon  strip  which  contains  fine 
strands  of  wire  designed  tor  electrifica- 
tion and  which  is  available  commer- 
cially. Tliis  product  can  be  instiiUed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  described  tor 
die  single  wire  strand,  but  the  peanut 
butter  "bait"  may  be  applied  direcdy  tc^ 
die  nylon  strip. 

Some  electric  fence  designs  are 
based  upon  technology  developed  tor 
cattle  and  sheep  ranches  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  systems 
employ  die  use  of  high-tensile  wire, 
pressure-treated  posts,  and  high-volt- 
age low-impedance  energizers.  Such 
systems  are  longdived  (3040  years) 
and  reciuire  less  maintenance  than 
conventional  fences.   The  low- 
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impedance  energizer  greatly  reduces 
problems  witli  energy  loss  when  die 
wire  is  touched  by  encroaching  vegeta- 
tion or  fallen  limbs.  And  high-tensile 
wire  can  v\ithsmnd  impact  from  large 
animals,  fallen  trees  or  even  farm 
machinery-  witliout  breaking  or  stretch- 
ing. Basic  instillation  costs  may  be  as 
low  as  about  $0.40  per  linear  foot  for  a 
fence  designed  to  deter  deer,  hut  costs 
are  greater  in  uneven  terrain 
which  recjuires  additional  bracing 
and  line-posts.  Costs  for  tliis  type 
of  fence  are  typically  far  less  than 
for  conventional  woven-wire  and 
may  readily  pay  for  themselves 
when  used  to  protect  high-value 
cr(.)ps.  Proper  installation  ani.1 
maintenance  is  essential  if  such 
fences  are  to  be  effective,  even 
dioLigh  total  exclusion  may  still  Ix 
difficult  to  achieve  where  hhj.\\ 
deer  numbers  occur. 

Several  configurations  ot 
high-tensile  electric  deer  fences 
have  been  used  with  success. 
Most  commonly  diese  involve  ^ 
to  7  strands  of  wire  and  are  orienr- 
ed  eidier  vertically  or  slanted.  One 
design,  commonly  called  the 
Pcnn  State  deer  fence  (fig.  1), 
employs  5  strands  diat  are  spaced 
1 2  inches  apart  with  die  bottom 
strand  spaced  1 0  inches  from  die 
ground  surface.  This  spacing 
insures  gocxi  contact  if  a  deer 
attempts  to  crawl  through  or 
beneath  the  fence.  Another 
design  uses  7  strancis  spaceci  1 2 
inches  apart  (fig.  2),  but  die  fence 
is  slanted  at  a  45-degree  angle 
which  presents  a  horizontal  as  well 
as  vertical  barrier. 

A  valuable  reference  on  die  sub- 
ject of  diis  type  offence  ccmstruction  is 
Hifih-Tensile  Wire  Fencing  (1981,  bul- 
letin no.  1 1),  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Northeast  Regional  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Service,  Riley  Robb 
Hall,  Cornell  University,  Idiaca,  NY 
14H53,  for  a  nominal  charge.  Many 
local  fence  construction  companies  in 
Virginia  can  also  provide  information 
and  ad\'icc  alxnif  high-tensile  fencing. 

Repellents 

Chemical  repellents  should  pro- 
vide eidier  a  taste  or  odor  which  is 
unpleasant  to  deer  and,  thus,  discour- 


ages deer  from  feec^ing  upon  treated 
areas  or  crops.  Many  "lic:)nie  reme- 
dies" have  been  trieci  and  in  recent 
years  commercial  chemical  repellents 
have  also  become  axailable.  Effectix'e- 
ness  varies  with  deer  density'  levels, 
weadier  conditions,  availability'  of  alter- 
nate food  sources  and  perhaps  odier 
environmental  factors.  Because  of  diis, 
a  particular  repellent  may  seem  to  be 


Ti'n'  \i'in. 


juncm^,  if  properN  instal/al  and  maintained,  is  probubly  the  most 
effective  way  to  keep  deer  out  of  valuable  orchards,  although  chemical 
repellcrus,  including  bars  of  soap  hung  from  individual  trees  have  been 
used  with  some  success;  photo  by  Ted  Rose. 


effective  for  one  farmer  but  it  may  nt>t 
work  for  his  neighbor.  An  additit)nal 
consideration  is  diat  repellents  must 
be  reapplied  periodically  to  replenish 
aversive  qualities,  especially  following 
periods  of  rainfall.  One  should  not 
expect  any  repellent  to  provicle  com- 
plete protection  from  deer  damage. 
Because  of  costs  and  logistics,  chemical 
repellents  are  generally  most  practical 
for  applications  inx'oK'ing  home  gar- 
i.lens,  orna mental  shrubs  and 
orchards,  but  not  field  crops. 

Among  home  remcxlies  di.ir  may 


have  some  aversive  equalities  are 
human  hair,  blood  meal,  tankage,  anci 
bars  of  soap.  Hung  in  small  mesh  bags 
on  indix'idual  plants  or  artamd  the 
perimeter  of  a  small  area,  human  hair 
is  probably  die  least  efiective  of  diese 
items.  Blood  meal  and  tankage  are  ani- 
mal byproducts  and  may  be  obtained 
h'om  a  slaughter  house  or  from  scmie 
local  agricultural  suppliers.  These  two 
items  have  been  used  for  many 
years  by  orchardists  and  apparent- 
ly provide  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion, aldiough  results  are  variable. 
Blooi.1  meal  may  be  spread  on  die 
ground  or  hung  in  bags  in  die 
manner  described  above  for  hair. 
Tankage  may  also  be  hung  in  die 
same  manner  in  mesh  bags  or  in 
open  plastic  or  metal  containers 
that  are  punctured  to  allow  precip- 
itation to  drain.  More  recently, 
bars  oi  soap  have  been  useci  widi 
some  effectiveness  to  protect  fruit 
orchards  when  hung  h\)m  indi- 
x'idual  trees.  The  soap  bar  is  punc- 
tured with  the  paper  wrapper 
intact  and  then  attached  with 
wire. 

A  \'ariety  of  chemical  repel- 
lents are  manufactured  commer- 
cially. AmcMig  active  ingredients 
used  in  diese  products  are  putres- 
cent egg  solids,  ammonium 
siiaps,  capsaicin,  lx)ne  tar  oil  and 
thiram,  a  fungicide  (table  1 ).  Some 
of  diese  products  may  be  applied 
in  combination  with  odier  pesti- 
cides, which  may  reduce  applica- 
tion costs.  As  widi  all  chemicals, 
follow  application  directions  care- 
fully to  insure  safety  and  greatest 
effectiveness.  Some  t)f  these  prod- 
ucts may  be  purchased  dirough  local 
agricultural  suppliers  in  Virginia. 

Exploding  dex'ices  such  as 
propane  cannons  and  firewt)rks  can 
be  effective  frightening  devices,  but 
(.leer  tend  to  become  accustomed  to 
them  cjuickly  unless  diey  are  frecjuently 
moved.  Additionally,  they  must  be 
used  throughout  the  period  when 
crops  are  vulnenible.  For  diese  rea- 
sons, scare  dex'ices  are  not  widely  used 
for  aveiting  deer  damage. 

Removal 

The  Pepartment  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  offers  to  landowners 
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Table  1 .  Examples 

of  Chemical  Deer  Repellents  Available  Commercially 

Repellent 

Active 
Ingredient 

Manufacturer 

Deer  Away 

37%  Putrescent 
Egg  Solids 

Deer  Away 

7744  W.78tli  Street 

Minr-ieapolis,  MN  55435 

612/829-0233 

MKG  Bi<j;Game 
Repellent 

37%  Putrescent 
Egg  Solids 

McLaughliri 
Gormly  King  Co 
8810  Tentli  Ave  N. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55427 
612/544-0341 

Hinder 

1 5%  Ammonium 

Leffingwell  Chemical  Co. 
Ills.  Berry  St. 
Box  1880 
Brea,CA  92621 
714/529-3973 

Miller  Hot  Sauce 

2.5%  Capsaicin 

Miller  Cheniical  & 
Fertilizer  Corp. 
Box  333 

Hanover,  PA  17331 
717/632-8921 

Magic  Circle 

93.8%  Bone  Tar 
Oil 

State  College  Labs 

840  William  Line 
Reading,  PA  1961 2 
215/921-0641 

Gustafson  42-S 

42%Thiram 

Gustafson,  Inc. 
17400  Dallas  N.Pkwy 
Suite  220 
Dallas,  7^75252 
800-5274781 

CheW'Not 

20%Tl-iiram 

Nott  Manuf  Co 
Pleasant  Valley,  NY  12  569 
914/635-3243 

Bonide  Rabbit- 
Deer  Repellent 

ll%Tl-.iram 
11%  Acrylic 
Polynier 
Resins 

Bcmide  Chemical  Co,  Inc. 

2WurzAve. 
YorkviUe,  NY  1 3495 
315/736-8231 

Chaperone 

7%Tl-iiram 

Sudbury  Libt)ratory,  Inc. 
6  October  Hill  Rd. 
New  Englander 
Iridiistrial  Park 
Holliston,MA01746 
617/429-7900 

*  This  list  is  tor  intonnational  purposes  only  and  is  not  intended  to  imply 

product  endt>rsement. 

experieiicing  deer  damage  an  option 
lor  additional  herd  control  during  tlie 
regular  hunting  seasons.  The  Damage 
Control  Assistance  Program  (DCAP) 
provides  the  landowner  with  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  DCAP  seals  which 
may  be  issued  to  huntei\s  for  taking 
antlerless  deer  ori  die  enrolled  proper- 
ty. Each  licensed  hunter  is  entitled  to 
use  orily  cMie  DCAP  seal.  To  apply  tor 
participation  in  this  program,  the 
landowner  must  request  an  inspection 
by  die  local  game  warden  at  the  time 
damage  is  occurring,  which  is  iiornial- 
ly  well  in  advance  c^f  tall  hunting  sea- 
sons. It  he  dien  qualities  to  participate 
in  DCAP,  the  warden  may  authorize 
him  to  I'eceix'e  DCAP  seals  tor  use  dur- 
ing die  tall  deer  hunting  seasons. 

Perhaps  a  less  desirable,  but  some- 
times necessary  option  tor  the  land- 
owner is  to  reciLiest  a  "closed  season 
kill  permit"  from  the  game  warden 
when  circumstances  do  run  warrant 
deterring  control  until  hunting  season. 
Betore  such  a  permit  may  be  issued, 
the  landowner  must  demonstrate  to 
die  game  warden  diat  deer  damage  is 
occuning. 

What  about  tr-apping  and  relocat- 
ing nuisance  deer?  This  approach  is 
simply  not  feasible  for  two  primary  rea- 
st^ns.  First,  it  would  be  cost  pro- 
hibitive. Experience  has  shown  reloca- 
tion costs  $400  or  riit)re  per  animal, 
and  most  situations  would  requir-e  on- 
going efforts.  Secondly,  suitable  release 
sites  are  simply  unavailable  because 
deer  are  already  numerous  virtually 
statewide. 

"An  otrrice  ot  prevention  is  wordi 
a  pourici  of  cure"— so  goes  die  old  say- 
ing. Regulated  hunting  is  die  best  ttxil 
available  tor  keeping  deer  herds  in 
check  and  averting  major  damage 
prxiblems  resulting  from  excessive 
numbers.  A  landowner  can  enhance 
herd  management  by  allowing  deer 
hunting,  but  he  should  insist  that 
temale  deer  account  for  a  major  por- 
tit^n  of  die  total  harvest.  Remember, 
removal  of  an  adequate  porticni  of 
temale  deer  from  die  herd  is  the  only 
way  to  effectively  control  deer  num- 
bers.    D 

,/mi  Boimuni  i.v  a  wildlife  biologist  manager  for 
ihe  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 
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Captured  in  Br o 


Turner  Sculpture 
Wildlife  Gallery  on  the 

Eastern  Shore  is 

creating  wildlife  and 

capturing  it  - 

in  bronze. 

By  Virginia  Shepherd 


Above:  Tiniicr  NcHl/'lHtL'  CIiiIIl'Ia  m  l)n(i.'\  on  K'l     (  i, 

photo  by  Du'igfit  Dyke. 

Below.  William  Turner  at  work;  photo  courtesy'  o]  Turner  Sculptitrc.'. 


Tliere's  only  one  main  highway 
that  cuts  d"!  rough  die  Eastern 
Shore,  and  even  dien  when 
you're  travelling  on  Rte.  13,  you  tend 
to  miss  many  of  the  small,  unpreten- 
tious towns  named  on  the  map. 
Wliere  was  Nassawadox  or  Eastville? 
Did  we  already  pass  it^ 

You  can  he  reassured  that  yt)u 
haven't  passed  Onley  when  you  catch 
sight  of  the  gaily  painted  Turner  Sculp- 
ture Wildlife  Art  Gallery  building  on 
the  side  ot  die  road.  What  will  stop 
you,  though, 
as  you  


direaten  to  whiz  through  yet  another 
tiny  Eastern  Shore  town,  are  die  life- 
sized  bronze  geese,  seemingly  floating 
in  air  among  reeds  in  a  fountain  and 
die  white-tailed  deer  locked  in  combat 
forever  in  a  bronze  tableau  outside  die 
building. 

Inside,  William  Turner  and  his 
sc:)n  David  have  transformed  a  gallery 
into  a  place  for  wildlife,  capturing  a 
humpback  whale  mid-leap  and  a  river 
otter's  dive  forever— in  bronze.  For  die 
past  nine  years,  William  and  David 
have  been  casting  bronze  sculptures  at 
diis  site  widi  dieir  own  foundry  and 
sending  dieir  exquisite  work  all  over 

the  counti7  and  across  oceans 
from  Ireland  to  Naples, 
Florida  to  die 


WTiite  House. 

But,  it  was  a  strange  coincidence 
diat  diis  gallery,  now  so  renown  diat 
even  Barbara  Bush  has  her  own  "Sil- 
ver Fox"  weadiervane  made  by  David 
Turner,  should  e\'er  have  been  a  reality 
at  all.  William  Turner,  an  Eastern 
Shore  native,  though  interested  in 
sculptLire  as  a  teenager,  became  a  den- 
tist. For  seven  years  after  his  gradua- 
tion from  dental  school,  he  desi.gned 
and  manufactured  ptircelain  wildlife 
figurines,  and 


P^^^ 
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Turner  Porcelains  had  many 
customers,  including  Nei- 
man-Marcus,  Carrier's  and 
J.E.  Caldwell.  Eventually, 
however,  William  turned 
from  his  dental  practice  and 
porcelain  to  bronze,  a  medi- 
um with  few  size  limiGitions 
and  a  permanance  porcelain 
could  never  promise. 

According  to  his  written 
history  of  Tunier  Sculpture, 
William  insisted  tliat  "being 
ignorant  oi  obstacles  seems 
to  be  one  of  my  best  at- 
tributes," and  he  proceeded 
to  experiment  witli  bronze  in 
his  airplane  hangar.  In  1982, 
having  perfected  a  casting 
technic]ue,  he  and  his  son 
David  (who  by  now  had 

joined  him)  purchased  the       Greammg  leul  by  David  H.  Twiier.  A  Imntcd  ediuun  of  25, 
building  on  Rte.  1  3  and  built  a     -sculpture  suinds  24  1/2"  high  by  20"  wide  by  12"  long; 
founciry  there.  photo  by  William  H.  Turner. 

Today,  tlie  Turners  exliib- 


it  over  1 50  limited  eciition  pieces  tor 
sale  at  tlieir  gallery,  in  addition  to  tak- 
ing on  commissioned  pieces  tor  muse- 
ums, zoos,  schools,  businesses,  organi- 
zations and  individuals.  Tlie 
lost  wax  bronze 
process 


which  the  Turners  use  to  cast  their 
bronze  is  a  time-consuming,  labor- 
intensive  procedure,  and  it  takes  them 
about  two  montlis  to  ct)mplete  a  piece 
from  start  tt)  fin- 


ish. With  works  ranging  from 
tiny  bobwhites  to  mammoth 
fountiiin  pieces  like  die  bronze 
Canada  geese  caught  in  mid- 
flight  outside  their  building,  they 
prefer  to  use  live  models  whenev- 
er tliey  are  able  to  capture  the  liq- 
uid motion  of  their  subjects, 
which  makes  their  bronze  dol- 
phins and  loggerhead  turtles 
seem  to  swim  in  air,  and  their 
feeding  tenis  seem  to  be  poised 
lightly  in  mid-air  before  diving 
ft^r  fish.  This  means  they  take 
trips  to  zoos  and  even  sometimes 
hatch  their  subjects  in  tlieir  stu- 
dios. In  addition,  their  studios 
are  full  of  reference  photos  and 
magazines  feaairing  tlieir  wiUlife 
subjects,  anci  even  taxidermist 
mounts  are  sometimes  used  for 
getting  each  detail  right. 

Both  William  and  David  have 
an  intense  lo\'e  for  die  wildlife 
they  sculpt,  and  in  appreciation 
for  the  work  die  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries has  done  for  die  wildlife  of 
Virginia,  diey  donated  a  bronze 
sculpture  of  a  bald  eagle  to  die 
Department  in  1990.  It  will  be  on 
display  in  the  newly-renovated 
lobby  of  die  Game  Department. 

The  Turners  recendy  announced 
another  gift  to  the  wildlife  of  Virginia. 
They  will  begin  work  c:)n  a  limiteci  edi- 
tion sculpture  to  benefit  Virginia's 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 
Fund,  donating  a  major  portion  of 
die  prtxeeds  from  each  piece 
to  the  program.  Be  on  the 
lookout  for  details  on  die 
special  bronze  sculp- 
ture in  upcoming 
issues  of  Virginia 
Wildlife. 

For  more 
information  on 
Turner  Sculpture, 
write  Box  1 28, 
Onley,  VA  23418, 
or  call  (804)  787- 
2818. 
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lost  Wax  Bronze 

Process 


by  William  Turner 


This  method  of  casting 
bronze  is  an  ancient 
craft,  at  least  5,000  years 
old.  It  remains  essentially 
unchanged,  but  has  heen 
improved  with  mt)dern 
teciini>logy.  We  believe  we 
have  made  some  improve- 
ments. 

The  first  step  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  bronze  sculpture 
is  a  mental  concept  nour- 
ished and  inspired  by  obser- 
vation. It  this  is  a  large  or 
complex  bronze  we  usually 
elesign  a  macjuette  (a  minia- 
ture scale  model)  of  the  prcv 
posecl  larger  one.  This  gives 
one  a  good  ielea  what  the  fin- 
ished bronze  will  look  like 
before  the  actual  model  is 
begun,  allowing  tor  manipu- 


lation and  experimentation 
on  a  small  and  convenient 
scale. 

The  next  step  is  the  cre- 
atitMi  oi  a  model  in  clay  or 
wax  that  will  be  exactly  like 
die  proposed  sculpture.  In 
doing  this  one  must  antici- 
pate mokl  making,  welding 
joints,  etc.  so  that  future 
steps  are  as  easy  as  possible. 

Next  a  rubber  and/or 
plaster  mold  is  made  of 
every  part  oi  the  sculpture. 
Sometimes  there  is  one 
piece,  sometimes  many. 
After  the  mold  is  made  the 
clay  or  wax  model  is  o(  no 
further  use  and  is  usually 
recyckxi.  Clay  that  is  a  frog 
today  may  be  an  elephant 
tomorrow. 


Photos  on  /i|>s.  16-19  illustrate  the  lost  wax  bronze 
process  used  l)y  the  Turners.  Refer  to  the  numbers  on  the 
lihoios  for  the  .ste/).s  on  /wge  /  7  inui  18. 
(photos  2-13  by  Dtci^'hi  Dyke) 
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1 )  First,  a  clay  model  is  made. 
David  Turner  works  here  on 
"Black  Bears,"  a  life-size 
scidpture  made  for  the 
Phdadelphia  Zoo;  photo  by 
William  H.  Turner. 

2)  Often,  a  sculpture  must  be 
broken  down  into  several  pieces 
in  the  initial  molding  process 
and  then  welded  back  together 
once  the  bronze  is  poured.  Here, 
the  clay  mold  of  a  peregrine 
falcon  is  carefidly  being  cut  into 
several  manageable  pieces. 

3)  Next,  a  rubber  and  plaster 
mold  is  made  of  the  sculpture 
and  the  clay  mold  discarded. 

4  &  5)   Hot  wax  IS  brushed  and 
poured  into  the  new  mold. 

6)  Once  the  wax  has  hardened, 
the  rubber  mold  is  peeled  off  and 
the  wax  casting  cleaned  up. 

7)  Wax  gates  and  vents  are 
attached  to  the  wax  pattern  in 
preparation  for  making  the 
ceramic  shell  mold. 

8)  The  wax  pattern  Ls  then  dipped 
alternately  into  liquid  silica  and 
then  powdered  silica  and  allowed 
to  dry.  After  about  a  week  of  silica 
dipping,  the  mold  is  thick  enough 
to  hold  molten  hronje. 

Into  the  mold  hot  wax 
is  brushed  and  poured  to 
tiirm  a  hollow  wax  pattern 
identical  to  the  ori^'inal 
model.  For  every  bronze  that 
will  be  made  there  must  be  a 
wax  pattern. 

After  wiix  gates,  vents, 
and  channels  are  attacheci  to 


the  wax  pattern  it  is 
ready  to  be  invested. 
This  means  a  mold 
of  a  refractory  mate- 
rial  will  be  built 
around  and  into  the 
hollow  wax  pattern. 
This  is  done  by 
alternately  dipping 
the  wax  into  a  liciuid 
silica  and  then  pow- 
dered silica,  allow- 
ing each  coat  to  eiry 
tor  several  hours. 
After  about  a  week 
tlie  mold  is  built  up  to  the  thickness 
needeci  to  hold  molten  bronze. 

This  wax  pattern,  encased  in  a 
silica  mc^lci,  is  then  placeci  in  a  1 500° 
F  oven  anci  die  wax  is  melteci  out, 
leaving  a  hollow  silica  mold  ready  to 
receive  tlie  molten  bronze. 

The  mold  is  alloweci  to  cool  anci, 
after  inspection  ft:)r  cracks,  is  inverted 
(witli  die  opening  pointed  up)  in  die 
same  oven  and  reheated.  At  die  same 
time,  bronze  ingots  are  melted 
(2000°  F)  anci  die  molten  bronze  is 
poured  into  die  hot  silica  niolci. 

After  cooling,  the  mold  is 
removed  widi  hammers  and  a  sand- 
blaster.  The  bronze  sprues  anci  vents 
are  remcwed  anci  die  casting  remains. 
It  mtire  dian  one  piece  is  involved  in 
the  sculpture,  die  parts  are  welcied 
together  and  the  resulting  seams 
removed  widi  careftil  grinding  and 
sanding. 

After  a  final  sandblasting  or 
glassbeading,  die  bronze  is  reaciy  for 
die  final  finish,  a  patina.  Patinas  are 
created  by  applying  liciuid  chemicals 
to  die  surface  of  die  brc:)nze  after  it  is 
heated  widi  a  blow  torch.  Under  heat 
these  chemicals  react  widi  die  cc^pper 
content  oi  die  bronze  alloy  to  give  a 
controlled  oxidation.  Colors  can  vary 
according  to  die  intensity  o^  die  heat 
and  the  chemicals  used.  Usually 
many  coats  are  applied  until  the 
desired  color  is  obtained. 

Tlie  final  step  is  die  application 
of  several  ccmts  of  wax  or  sealer  to 
enrich  the  color  and  protect  the 
bronze.     D 
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9)  Tkc  wax  patlcrn  is  liuii  nu'lu'd  oui  o/  ihc  ceramic  shell  mold  in  ii 
1500''- Foven. 

10)  The  ceramic  shell  molds  are  then  ready  to  he  cast. 

Bronze  injiots  melted  in  a  2000°  F  oivn  are  poured  into  the  preheated 

molds  (pai^e  I  9). 

I  I)  After  L'oolin.i;,  the  certimic  shell  mold  is  rc'inoivd  tciili  hiimnu'r.s  and 

sandhlasters. 

12)  The  bronze  gates  and  vents  itre  removed;  bronze  pans  are  welded 
to,t;c'thcr,  and  seams  are  sanded. 

13)  Patinas  are  applied  with  licpiid  chemicals  to  the  heated  bronze 
sculpture. 

Page  1 9  inset:  Though  lung  and  involved,  the  lost  wax  bronze  process  used 
h^i  the  Turners  produces  exquisite  sculptures,  and  showcases  their  talent  at 
creating  wildlife,  like  the  osprey  with  speckled  trout  in  bronze  and  sterling 
silver  (7;y  William  H.  Turner;  photos  hy  William  H.  Turner. 
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There  5  erven  more  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries '  aioard-ivin- 
wmg- Virginia  Wildlife  Video 
Magazine  than  meets  the  eye. 
Entertaining  and,  educational 
upfront,  behind-the-scenes  is 
where  things  really 
start  to  happen. 


by  Roy  Edwards 

4  4  "y  l<^ve  to  see  my  ant^'lers  suffer!" 
I  exclaimed  Bill  Dixon  to  me 
X.  as  I  was  well  into  the  third 
hour  of  a  battle  with  what  telt  like  a 
runaway  train.  Line  was  peeling  ofi  my 
reel  with  dizzying'  speed.  The  pain  in 
my  back  was  ^ettin^  worse  and  mus- 
cles in  my  arms  and  shoulders  had 
lon}4  since  j^one  numb.  Here  I  was,  60 
miles  oft  the  coast  of  Virginia  with  a 
small  boat  under  my  feet  and  a  hand- 
hil  ot  rod  and  reel  that  was  hooked  to 
more  than  we  came  tor.  As  Rill  wouLl 
say  later,  "I  expected  you  to  hook  up  an 
80  or  90-  pound  white  marlin  an^l  u;er 
him  on  cameni  jumpinj^  a  tew  times." 
Typically,  this  kind  ot  video  trip  was 
only  supposed  to  take  little  more  than 
a  half  day.  What  tollowed  was  a  seven 
and  a  halt  hour  struj^'^le  with  a  mon- 
strous blui.'  marlin  that  went  on  Ioul; 
after  the  suii  had  ^one  lIowu.  We  were 
more  than  90  miles  offslK)re  when  it 


ended.  Cameraman  Lee  Walker  was 
out  ot  tape,  batteries  and  energy  as 
well,  but  he  had  the  makings  of  a  super 
beginning  for  the  1991  season  of  the 
Cnime  Department's  television  pro- 
gram. 

Virginia  Wildlife  Video  Magazine 
begins  its  1992  season  this  month 
with  the  promise  c:)f  expani^led  cox vrage 
tor  Virginia's  wildlife  management 
programs  and  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities.  The  critically  acclaimed 
program,  which  has  won  awards  in 
natii)nal  and  regional  competitions 
dunng  its  first  two  years,  is  one  ot  the 
efforts  otthe  Public  Relations  Division 
ot  the  Virginia  C  lame  Department. 

"On  the  l\oad  Again"  is  our 
theme  song  as  we  travel  throughout 
Virginia  trom  side  to  side  and  top  to 
bottom  gathering  material  lor  the 
weekly  series.  The  thousauLls  oi  view- 
ers who  tune  in  will  see  a  magazine-tor- 


matted  program  dedicated  to  making 
wise  use  oi  our  natural  resources. 
"Magazine  format"  means  the  show  is 
divided  into  segments,  each  one  pre- 
senting a  difterent  look  atwildlite  man- 
agement, fishing  and  tither  iiutdoor 
pursuits.  As  l"n>st,  I'm  the  guy  you  see 
(Ml  camera,  but  the  video  you  see 
throughout  the  show  is  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  other  hah\)f  the  team.  Lev  Walk- 
er. 

Each  week  opens  with  a  Hshing 
segment  on  one  ot  the  state's  many 
lakes  or  rivers.  I  usually  play  the 
straight  man  while  a  ktcal  expert  guides 
\iewers  through  the  techniques  it  takes 
to  make  the  trip  a  positixe  experience. 
The  journeys  vary  trom  tishing  a  little 
rix'er  tor  the  smallest  ot  suntish  to  run- 
ning 90  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  tor  a  seven  and  a  half  hour  bat- 
tle with  a  blue  marlin  that  may  have 
been  a  world  rec()rd. 
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Ko\  Edwards  and  Lee  Walker  shoot,  write,  and 
fnoduce  Virj;,inia  Wddlife  Video  Maj^azine,  a 
iveekiy  outdoors  show  coivrinj,'  jishinji,  wddlife 

This  year's  opening  show  on  Jan- 
uary 5  will  feature  a  float  trip  down  die 
New  River  from  Glen  Linn,  Virginia 
into  West  Virginia  waters.  I  had  the 
"unenviable"  task  oi  catching  small- 
mouth  bass  frtnn  die  front  oi  a  dttry 
while  our  "IcKal  expert"  Bill  "Weasel" 
Simms  dug  in  with  die  c^ars  to  negori- 
ate  class  diree  and  four  rapicls.  Lee 
clung  to  die  front  of  a  sectMid  dory 
shooting  the  action  as  the  big  boat 
alternately  glided  and  bounced 
through  the  New  River's  crystalline 
water.  Tlie  trip  was  an  overnight  event 
complete  widi  a  campfire  meal  featur- 
ing die  "specialty  of  die  house:"  fresh 
green  salad,  thick  New  York  cut  steaks 
and  homemade  cobbler  cot^ked  over 
the  coals  in  a  cast-iron  Dutch  oven. 
Wliat  you  see  on  your  television  set  at 
home  looks  as  if  we  had  nothing  but  a 
great  deal  of  ftm. 

In  reality,  each  day  started  with 


managcmL'tu  and  people  in  the  outdoors;  photo 
by  Lee  Walker,  inset  by  Mel  White. 


preparatit)ns  before  dawn  and  contin- 
ued with  a  formidable  shooting  sched- 
ule that  ended  widi  us  rigging  lights  to 
capture  our  giiides  crawling  into  their 
sleeping  bags  at  midnight.  On  a 
"shixit"  such  as  diis,  you  have  to  take 
advantage  of  die  moment,  constiintly 
working  to  dt)cument  every  catch  and 
fishing  each  pool.  You  never  know 
when  that  big  fish  diat  will  make  die 
show  special  is  going  to  hit,  and  you 
never  stop  fishing  and  "tiping"  for  that 
magic  moment.  Of  course  you  can 
make  a  sln>w  with  many  small  fish 
catches,  but  the  viewer  sure  appreciates 
seeing  die  lunkers  come  to  the  boat. 
We  never  set  up  catches  or  fake  any- 
diing  to  show  a  big  fish.  We  believe 
diat  sportsmen  out  there  are  too  sharp. 
Tliey  know  when  you're  trying  to  pull 
die  wool  over  their  eyes. 

hi  1992,  we'll  take  you  fishing  in 
Virginia's  soudiwest  on  a  great  trip  to 


die  Nt)rtli  Fork  of  the  Holston  River. 
In  die  spring  we'll  try  a  fly  rod 
for  bluegills  on  die  Nottoway 
River,  and  I  finally  liai.1  some- 
one show  me  their  secrets  on 
the  ChickahtMiiiny  River 
below  Richmond.  We 
worked  in  a  dolphin  trip,  too, 
because  we  know  how  many 
of  our  viewers  love  their  salt- 
water action. 

While  the  fishing 
segments  look  like  nonstop 
recreation,  diey're  the  part  of 
the  program  that  take  the 
most  work.  E;ich  day  general- 
ly runs  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set. Fishing  for  pleasure  is 
one  tiling,  fishing  for  televi- 
sicMi  is  another  matter.  If  your  week- 
end nip  is  unproductive,  you  can  go  by 
die  fish  market  on  die  way  home.  If 
your  shoot  is  unsuccessful,  you  do  it 
again  and  again  or  miss  it  altogedier. 
The  technicalities  of  vicleo  also  make 
for  long  hours.  For  the  camera,  die 
best  light  is  before  and  after  die  middle 
of  die  day,  and  to  get  diose  spectacular 
sunrises  and  sunsets,  you  have  to  be 
diere  when  they  happen! 

Wildlife  or  fisheries  management 
makes  up  die  seccMid  segment  of  each 
show.  This  is  our  chance  to  show  ofr 
the  Department's  excellent  group  of 
biologists  whose  complex  work  main- 
tains the  diversity  of  Virginia's  wildlife. 
L)pct)ming  shows  will  feature  seg- 
ments on  die  almost  unbelievable  trcv 
phy  deer  at  Riidford  Army  Arsenal, 
and  striped  bass  work  diat's  helping  to 
bringing  back  this  exciting  sport  fish  to 
die  Chesapeake  Bay.  Anodier  manage- 
ment slmw  features  biologists  saving 
abandoned  bear  cubs  by  placing  diem 
widi  a  foster  niodier. 

"Nature"  footage  of  diis  kind  is 
probably  die  nic)st  deceptive,  non-the- 
atrical part  of  television.  Wliat  you  will 
see  is  a  radier  smoodi  operation  . . .  but 
was  it?  "Filming"  it  meant  heading  to 
die  top  of  Shenandoah  National  Park 
on  an  ic^,  windy,  just  plain  raw  day.  It 
meant  hiking  up  die  mountain  widi 
50  pounds  of  camera  and  recorder 
slung  over  your  shoulder  to  be  told  by 
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Although  Virginia  Wildlife  Video  Magazine  is  full  of  entertainment, 
ihrills,  and  high-quality  video,  Lee  Walker  proves  that  the  life  of  the 


camerman  shooting  the  show  is  often  suhject  to  precarious  footholds  in  dangerous 
places;  photo  (7;^  Mel  White. 


die  hiolo^'ist  in  char^'e  tliat  die  bear 
was  "up  diere."  "There"  was  60  yards 
up  a  sheer,  ice-encrusted,  rock  face. 
We  had  to  get  close  enough  to  shoot 
our  biologist  darting  the  bear,  but  not 
so  close  as  to  be  in  die  way  when  she 
oime  roaring  out  of  her  den.  And,  all 
diis  had  to  be  done  in  total  silence  so 
that  die  bear  wouldn't  wake  up  too 
soon.  A  couple  of  hours  later  we 
helped  haul  the  drugged  niodier  bear 
back  into  her  den  and  assisted  in  mak- 
ing her  comfortable  widi  her  new  fami- 
ly. She  had  two  new  cubs,  we  had  t)ne 
still  photographer  with  contusions  and 
a  smashed  camera,  and  we  had  our 
story.  Exhausted  we  were,  but  happy! 

Nongame  efforts  that  protect 
endangerecl  bats  are  one  of  die  man- 
agement segments  Lee  and  I  will  bring 
to  your  screen  diis  season.  Stories  like 
diis  give  us  a  chance  to  show  die  public 
the  valuable  work  that's  being  done  for 
all  species.  The  tough  part  of  produc- 
ing these  pieces  is  to  make  die  scienrific 
work  not  only  understandable  anil 
entertaining,  buteducarional  as  well. 

Our  diird  segment  in  each  prtv 
gram  is  perhaps  my  favorite.  It's  a  fea- 
ture on  any  person,  event,  place  or 
topic  of  informarion  related  to  die  out- 


dcKirs  diat  we  think  you'll  find  interest- 
ing. It's  here  that  Lee  and  I  can  be  our 
most  creative.  Topics  such  as  kids'  fish- 
ing events,  women  professional  bass 
anglers  and  Project  WILD  are  some  of 
the  tilings  we  will  look  at  diis  year.  The 
result  of  diese  efforts  wrap  up  a  pack- 
age we  hope  keeps  viewers  both  enter- 
tained and  knowlecigeable  about 
Department  programs. 

For  die  second  year  in  a  row,  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  Video  Magazine  will  be 
carried  on  Home  Team  Sports  (HTS) 
cult  of  Washington,  D.C.  This  cable 
network  is  the  most  cost-effective 
metiiocl  we  have  found  to  distribute 
the  program  across  Virginia.  A  bonus 
is  die  coverage  tiie  Game  Department 
receives  in  North  Carolina,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Arrangements  are  alst>  in 
place  widi  WTKR  TV-3  in  Norfolk 
anel  WWRT  TV-1 2  in  Richmond  to 
carry  the  program  locally.  Also  in 
1 992,  we  will  produce  two  more  shows 
dian  we  diil  last  year,  a  total  ot  I  5 
weeks  of  programs  in  all. 

In  1990,  Virginia  Wildlife  Video 
Magazine  won  first  place  honors  as  die 
best  outdoor  television  program  in  die 
Association  for  Conservation  Infor- 


mation's (ACI)  annual  awards'  con- 
test. ACI  is  a  national  organization  of 
state  and  federal  wildlife  or  conserva- 
tion agency  public  relations  and  infor- 
mation and  education  professionals. 
Recendy,  at  a  meeting  of  die  Soudieast- 
ern  Outdoor  Press  Association 
(SEOPA),  die  program  featuring  the 
epic  blue  niarlin  fight  won  second 
place  honors  in  the  SEOPA  E.xcellence 
in  Craft  competition. 

These  awards  came  about  because 
of  more  dian  our  efforts.  They're  the 
result  of  dedicated  Virginia  sportsmen 
nurturing  dieir  favorite  pastimes,  and 
they're  the  product  oi  committed 
Game  Department  staff  who  make  it 
easy  and  flin  to  produce  this  unusual 
television  e\'ent. 

We  Impe  you  enjoy  die  season!  □ 


Roy  Edwards  is  the  producer  of  Virfi;inia 
WilLllitc  Videt)  Mafi;azine. 

Vir,i^iiuu  Wiidlijc  Video  Magazine  can 
he  seen  on  the  cable  Home  Team  Sports 
beginning  Jaixnary  5  on  Sundays  at 
I  1 :30  ti.m.  and  additional  times  as  aiuil- 
idile.  Cfiec/c  Richmond  and  Norjnlk  local 
listings  in  .kinuary  /or  d/rni.t,'  tnric'.s  in 
those  areas. 
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The  Little  River— 
A  Wilderness  Adventure 

Floyd  County  '5  Little  River  is  a  river  for  the  fisherman 
and  canoeist  in  search  of  solitude  and  gentle  waters. 

By  Bob  Gooch 


Christie 


We'd  been  on  the  river 
most  of  the  day,  and 
except  for  fellow 
canoeists  in  our  small  party,  we  hadn't 
seen  a  soul.  A  farmhouse  or  two  back 
from  the  stream,  several  imoccupied 
vacation  cottages,  and  little  else  to 
remind  us  of  die  civilization  we  had  left 
back  at  the  launching  area. 

"We  wanted  a  wilderness  river  for 
this  trip,"  said  Congressman  Rick 
Boucher.  "The  New  River  is  a  fine 
Ginoeing  stream,  but  a  railroad  runs 
ak:)ng  it,  and  there  are  numerous 
bridges  and  other  signs  of  civilization." 

The  scenic  Little  River  certainly 
satisfied  die  Congressman's  ciesires— 
even  diough  Floyd  County  is  far  frt)m 
true  wilderness.  It's  mostly  rural, 
refreshingly  so,  picturesque  farming 
coimtry  in  die  foodiills  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  Far  downstream 
the  river  brushes  a  comer  of  Mont- 
gomery County  and  a  bit  of  Pulaski, 
but  mosdy  it's  a  Floyd  County  stream. 
Such  is  the  country  through  which 
fk^ws  the  picairesc^ue  Litde  River. 

Congressman  Boucher  loves  to 
show  off  die  outdoor  wonders  of  his 
sprawling  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, and  periodically  he  sets  up  wikier- 
ness  ourings  for  his  staff  and  members 
of  the  media.  Tliis  was  such  an  ouring, 
obviously  one  diat  met  his  criteria  for  a 
wilderness  experience.  You  might  say 
that  Floyci  County  owns  the  Litde 
River.  Or  does  the  Litde  River  own 
Floyd  County?  It  can  certainly  make  a 
legirimate  claim  to  much  of  it  as  it 
winds  a  meandering  course  dirough 
die  iiills  of  this  southwest  Virginia 
county.  Floyd  County  cirizens  know 
their  river  well. 

As  the  proverbial  crow  flies,  it's  25 
to  30  miles  from  the  river's  headwaters 
south  of  Copper  Hill  where  it  flows 
beneath  the  Secondary  Route  1 60 
bridge  as  a  (.lelightful  little  brook  to  its 
confluence  widi  die  New  River  near 
Ridford.  That,  however,  is  far  tn  mi  the 
true  length  of  the  picturesi^iuc  stream. 
It  twists  and  turns,  and  runs  a  crooked 
course  its  entire  length,  often  all  but 
doubling  back  on  itself  Follow  its  true 
course  and  we  have  a  stream  diree  or 


four  rimes  that  length. 

Like  die  New  River  into  which  it 
flows,  die  Litde  River  flows  nordi  or 
nordiwest.  Its  clean  mountain  waters 
join  widi  diose  of  die  New  and  odiers 
of  die  ancient  range  of  Appalachian 
Mountains  to  flow  into  die  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 


The  Little  River  might  best  be 
described  as  a  fast  river,  but  a  gende 
one.  A  paraclox?  Perhaps.  There  are 
some  good  rapids  diat  might  be  rated 
as  Class  III  at  the  strorigest,  and  there 
is  enough  current  to  nicwe  a  canc^e 
along  at  a  comfortible  pace.  Paddling 
is  not  demanding.  Just  keep  the  craft 
on  course.  Align  it  with  the  current, 
and  enjoy  die  river. 

Up  at  its  headwaters  between  U.S. 
Highway  221  and  die  Blue  Ridge  Park- 
way, its  tiny  tributiries  gather  at  eleva- 
tions of  2,600  to  2,700  feet,  but  die  Lit- 
de River  flciws  into  die  New  River  at 
approximately  1  700  feet,  a  significant 
but  gradual  drop  in  elevation.  The 
canoeist,  however,  doesn't  reach  die 
confluence.  An  Appalachian  Pt)wer 
Company  dam  just  upstream  ivom  die 
confluence  raises  the  water  level  con- 
siderably. And  much  of  that  drop  in 
elevation  is  far  upstream  along  the 
steep  slopes  oi  the  Blue  Ridge  Mium- 
tiins.  It  flows  beneadi  U.  S.  Highway 
221  at  Woods  Store  at  2,250  feet  and 
drops  to  just  under  2,100  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Primai7  Highway  8  bridge. 

Virginia  Secondary  Highway  605 
crosses  die  river  just  above  its  conflu- 
ence widi  die  New  River  but  bek)W  die 


Appalachian  Power  Company  Dam. 
Odierwise  die  last  bridge  downstream 
crosses  die  river  at  an  ele\-ation  of  1 820 
feet.  It  carries  Secondary  Route  664, 
die  Ciraystone  Road,  across  die  river 
where  it  bect)nies  Route  61  3  and  fol- 
lows die  stream  to  connect  widi  Route 
693  at  Graystone.  The  elex'aricni  there 
is  1850  feet 
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.3 
The 

L^te  River 


The  Linlc  River  provides  the  solitude,  the  drift 

hack  in  time,  the  calm  waters,  and  the  fishing 

that  make  it  one  of  Virginia's  treasures. 

Above  left:  Kayaker  on  a  calm  Little  River  day; 

photo  (77  Lynda  Richardson. 

Left:  Tobacco  curing  in  a  barn  along  the  Little 

River,  photo  h)'  Tim  Wright. 

Top:  Rock  bass,  a  plentiful  fish  in  the  Little 

River;  photo  b;y  Soc  Clay. 

Above:  Country  road  along  the  Little  River; 

photo  by  Tim  Wright. 


How  much  oi  die  riwr  is  canoe- 
able  depends  upon  the  weadier  and 
die  amount  oi  seast>nal  rainfall.  Anel 
also  to  a  decree  upon  the  canoeist. 
Does  he  object  to  walking  his  cralt 
diroLigh  some  occasional  stretches  ot 
shallow  water?  Overall,  the  stream 
might  be  classified  as  a  shallow  one, 
and  rarely  dangerous.  The  Little  River 


picks  up  \'olume  quickly,  however,  and 
it's  a  sizable  stream  by  die  time  it  reach- 
es the  Route  8  bridge.  The  more 
adventurous  might  even  attempt 
canoeing  downstream  from  U.  S. 
Highway  221 .  Or  even  the  West  Fork 
of  die  Litde  River  from  where  it  flows 
beneath  die  Route  8  bridge  just  north 
of  Floyci.  The  West  Fork  joins  the 
main  stem  approximately  5  miles 
downsti'eam  from  die  Route  8  bridge 
with  a  drt)p  in  ele\'arion  t)f  less  than  50 
feet 

Anglers  or  canoeists  are  first 
advised  to  get  a  set  of  tc^pographic 
maps  from  die  Virginia  Division  of 
Mineral  Resources,  McCormick 
Road,  University  Campus,  P.  0.  Bt)x 
3667,  Chariottesville,  Virginia  22903, 
telephone:  804/293-51 21 .  Ask  for  die 
series  diat  ccwers  the  Litde  River  in 
Floyd  County.  Tliere  are  six  of  them 
beginning  widi  die  Check  Quadrangle 
that  covers  the  stream's  headwaters 
and  ending  widi  die  Riidford  Quad- 
rangle diat  includes  its  confluence  widi 
die  New  River.  In  between  are  the 
Endicott,  Floyd,  Riner,  and  Alum 
Ridge  Quadrangles.  The  set  costs 
$1  5.68  including  tax.  The  maps  sell 


tor  $2.50  each.  They  show  river  eleva- 
rions,  bridges,  access  roads,  and  out- 
line graphically  die  meandering  nature 
t)f  die  Little  River. 

At  present,  the  only  public  access 
to  die  Litde  River  is  diat  provided  by 
numerous  public  roads  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  landowners.  A  number  of 
bridges  cross  die  river  and  many  miles 
of  it  flow  parallel  to  public  byways.  Get- 
ting on  it  is  not  much  oi  a  problem, 
but  where  private  property  is  con- 
cerned, common  courtesy  and  die  law 
require  that  the  permission  of  the 
landowner  be  obtained. 

"Our  future  plans  are  to  find  some 
canoe  access  areas  on  die  river"  said 
Joe  Williams,  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  district  biologist 
in  whose  ^listrict  the  Litde  River  flows. 
"We  would  like  to  locate  an  access 
point  six  or  eight  miles  upstream  of  the 
dam. 

LI.  S.  Highway  221  is  die  only  fed- 
eral highway  crossing  die  stream.  It 
does  so  at  Woods  Store.  The  stream  is 
small  here  even  when  the  flow  is 
strong.  Virginia  Primary  Route  8 
between  Chrisriansburg  and  Floyd 
crosses  bodi  die  main  stem  and  die 
West  Fork  of  the  Little  River.  The 
West  Fork  is  small  at  die  bridge,  but 
die  main  stem  is  a  sizable  stream.  Odi- 
erwise,  access  is  by  secondary  roads, 
many  of  which  are  unimproved  gravel 
routes,  but  passable  by  vehicles  widi 
good  clearance  such  as  4  x  4's  and 
pickup  trucks.  Some,  however,  are 
paved.  The  condition  of  die  various 
access  roads  is  shown  c^n  die  topo 
graphic  maps  mentioned  above. 

Beginning  downstream  with 
Route  605  which  crosses  the  river 
below  die  Appalachian  Pc:)wer  Compa- 
ny Dam  die  other  secondary  routes 
which  offer  access  are  664;  693  which 
crosses  die  river  at  Graystown  to  con- 
nect widi  613;  601  which  fords  die 
river;  672  which  ends  at  Scraggs  Ford; 
617;  705;  706;  810  over  the  West 
Fork;  615;  686;  and  683  which  fords 
die  river  twice,  but  far  upstream  near 
U.S.  Highway  221.  Upstream  of  die 
federal  highway.  Routes  166,  661, 
639,  664,  711,  and  648  provide  access 
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spinning  rod  and  occasionally  got 
ahead  of  the  pack  or  fell  behind  to  sam- 
ple the  fishing.  My  efforts  were  reward- 
ed witli  some  tine  smallmoutli  action, 
no  big  fish,  but  scrappy  bronzebacks 


and  610  crosses  the  stream  west  of 
Check.  Tlie  Little  River  is  tiny  above 
U.  S.  Highway  221,  a  pleasant  little 
mountain  brook. 

Most  Virginia  anglers  probably 
know  the  Little  River  as  a  trout 
stream,  one  stocked  with  hatch- 
ery trout  for  the  opening  day  tlie 
tliird  Samrciay  in  March.  Over 
tile  years,  brook,  brown,  and 
rainbow  trout  have  been 
released,  but  currently  only 
rainbows  are  stocked.  Tlie  cur- 
rent policy  of  the  Department 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
is  to  stock  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  stream  along  Sec- 
ondary Route  706.  Secondary 
Route  705  crosses  die  river  here 
to  connect  with  706  which  Rins 
along  die  north  side  of  the  river. 
Route  705  is  reached  off  of  Pri- 
mary Highway  8  nordi  out  of 
Floyd,  the  county  seat. 

For  many  years,  a  section  of 
die  Litde  River  beginning  a  mile      Wildlife  is  one  of  the  bonuses  of  canoeing  along  the  Lilil 
above  and  extending  for  twt)     (h^onhem  water  snake;  photo  by  Lynda  Richardson). 
miles  below  Route  615  north  of 


the  town  of  Hoyd  was  a  special  regula- 
tion trout  stream.  Tliat  section  is  now 
posted,  however,  and  shoukl  be  avoid- 
ed without  die  written  pemiission  of 
the  landowner.  It  is  no  longer  stocked 
widi  trout.  The  landowners  got  tired  of 
litter  and  other  abuses,  a  warning  to 
diose  who  want  to  keep  die  rest  of  die 
stream  open. 

"Many  of  the  little  tributary 
streams  hold  native  br<,H)k  trout,"  said 
Joe  Williams.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  those  at  the  higher  elevations. 
"Tliere  are  also  self-sustaining  popula- 
tions of  brown  trout  in  some  of  diem," 
he  added.  These  are  holdovers  from 
the  days  when  brown  as  well  as  rain- 
bow trout  were  stocked  in  die  stream. 

Ltxal  anglers  are  familiar  widi  die 
puf-and-take  trout  fishing  and  the 
browns  and  brookies  in  die  tributaries, 
but  diey  probably  know  the  Litde  River 
best  as  a  fine  smallmoudi  bass  stream. 
You  don't  get  much  chance  to  fish 
when  you're  drifting  down  a  stream  in 
the  company  of  a  half  dozen  or  so 
other  canoes,  but  I  did  pack  a  light 


typical  of  clean,  free-flowing  mountain 
streams. 

"The  river  offers  good  small- 
moudi fishing  diroughout  its  lengdi," 
advised  Williams. 

The  corn  and  cheese  brigade 
won't  catch  many  smallmoudi  bass, 
but  trout  fisheniian  working  spinning 
lures  or  fishing  widi  flies  or  streamers 
are  likely  to  mix  in  some  bass  action 
with  the  trout  during  die  spring  stcxk- 
ing  season. 

Like  most  of  cnir  western  streams, 
die  Litde  Ri\'er  also  holds  good  popula- 
tions of  rock  bass,  and  die  plucky  litde 
redbreast  sunfish  that  are  a  joy  to  catch. 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  sunfish 
in  die  river,"  said  Williams. 

TTien  there  are  the  scxalled  coarse 
fish  such  as  suckers,  but  no  channel 
cats.  "Maybe  a  few  bullheads,"  added 
Joe  Williams. 

The  Appalachian  Power  Compa- 
ny dam  blocks  channel  cats,  walleyes, 
and  other  New  River  fish  from  work- 
ing up  die  Little  River.  There  may  be  a 
few  of  diese  fish  in  die  short  stretch  of 


River 


ri\'er  below  die  dam,  but  not  upstream. 
Another  Litde  River  possibility  is 
jump  shooting  for  wood  ducks.  They 
are  reaseinably  abundant  in  die  lower 
stretches.  Other  ducks  also  use  die 
river. 

While  we  lia\'e  Giken  a  hard 
look  at  die  canoeing  possibili- 
ties, it  is  well  to  point  out  diat 
die  river  oflers  many  miles  oi 
shallow  water  diat  makes  wad- 
ing an  ideal  way  to  fish.  During 
the  warmer  mondis,  wading 
wet  is  possible,  but  at  other 
times  chest  waders  are  advis- 
able. 

Secondary  roads  mn  parallel 
to  many  miles  of  the  ri\'er, 
ottering  bank  fishing  and  wad- 
ing. Route  787  parallels  the 
stream  for  a  good  stretch, 
south  of  its  intersection  widi 
Route  693.  So  does  Route  707 
off  of  Route  8  in  the  Broad 
Shoals  area.  One  interesting 
stretch  is  Little  Camp  Road, 
Route  716,  ottof  Route  8  at  die 
bridge.  This  runs  along  the 
river  for  several  miles  to  a  dead  end. 
Route  706  nms  parallel  to  the  ri\'er  in 
die  trout  stocking  section,  and  fiirther 
upstream  Routes  810,  689,  682,  and 
683  nin  for  good  stretches  along  die 
stream.  Many  of  diese  roads  in  the 
upstream  area  particularly  are  classed 
as  unimpro\'ed  to  be  used  in  dr\'  t>r  fair 
weadier  only. 

The  topographic  maps  are  die  key 
to  locating  accessible  stretches  of  die 
Little  River— and  if  sections  of  the 
stream  are  posted,  by  all  means  seek 
out  die  owners  and  get  their  permis- 
sion before  fishing. 

Virginia  is  blessed  with  many 
miles  of  fine,  free-flowing  streams. 
They  are  among  our  most  precious 
resources— to  be  respected  and  revered. 
FliA'd  County's  Little  River  is 
among  die  best.     D 

Bob  Gooch  is  an  ouidoor  uriler  (irin.t;  in  Troy. 

The  LillL'  Riivr  is  under  considcralion 
/or  ScL'nic  River  desi}^nation  li)!  loecd  cind 
State  governments. 
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Present  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Dick  Cross  Wildlife  Management  Area  uvre  (from  left  to  right): 
Richard  Hunter  Cross.  Ill,  ]osie  Cross,  Game  Dt'f)artr7it;nt  Director  Bud  Bristou',  and  Virginia 
As.socitition  of  Field  Trials  President  Rogers  Huff;  photo  by  Roy  Edwards. 

A  Tribute  to  Dick  Cross 


On  October  22,  1991,  the  Elm 
Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area  was 
renamed  the  Dick  Cross  Wildhfe 
Management  Area  in  honor  of  tlie  late 
Dick  Cross,  former  director  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 

Rogers  Huff,  president  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Association  of  Field  Trials  head- 
ed up  the  supporters  of  the  name 
change  of  the  management  area  to 
honor  a  man  who  had  done  so  much 
for  die  wildlife  of  Virginia  for  45  years. 
Huff  prompted  Delegate  George 
Grayson  of  Williamsburg  to  introduce 
a  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  325  into 
the  1991  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  proposing  die  name  change, 
and  following  its  passage,  the  Board  of 
die  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  unanimously  voted  to 
support  it. 

Over  55  people  attended  die  dedi- 


cation ceremony  of  the  1,372-acre 
management  area  in  Mecklenburg 
County  which  Dick  Crt^ss  personally 
held  close  to  his  heart.  Wliile  at  the 
Department,  Dick  realized  die  pt>ten- 
tial  of  the  area  as  a  first-class  field  trial 
facility  to  encourage  the  training  and 
working  of  sporting  dogs,  and  support- 
ed die  installment  of  first-rate  kennels 
there.  Today,  the  area  has  probably  die 
finest  facilities  of  its  kincf  of  any  in  die 
state  and  hosts  numerous  field  trial 
events  every  year.  Tbie  sportsmen  of 
Virginia  will  never  forget  Dick  Cross. 

Penalties  Stiffened  for 
Violators  of 
Waterfowl  Laws 

In  light  of  die  continuing  dramatic 
declines  in  waterfowl  populations  and 
their  habitat  in  the  Adantic  Flyway  and 


die  large  number  of  repeat  offenders  of 
waterfowl  laws,  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  increased  die  previ- 
ous maximum  for  violations  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  from  $500 
to  $5,000.  Tliis  action  is  intended  to 
reduce  the  continuing  illegal  take  of 
migratory  game  birds.  In  Virginia,  this 
action  will  affect  diose  hunting  ducks, 
geese,  swans,  rails,  and  doves. 

Kenneth  E.  Melson,  United 
States  Attorney  for  die  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia  aciviseci  diat  after  January  1 , 
1992,  most  first-time  violations  of  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  will  cost  vio- 
lators $500.  Melson  further  stated  that 
migratory  bird  hunters  in  die  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia  should  be  aware  of 
these  increased  penalties  and  the 
increasecJ  penalty  exposure  of  $5000 
and/or  six  months  in  jail.  Melson 
pointed  out  diat  during  die  past  year,  a 
Richmond  first-time  offender  of  liimt- 
ing  over  bait  and  possessing  lead  shot 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1000 
and  lost  his  overall  hunting  privileges 
for  one  year. 

Any  specific  ciuestions  concerning 
die  migratory  bird  hunting  regulations 
should  be  directed  to  die  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  at  (804)  771- 
2481.  Pamphlets  which  summarize 
diese  regulations  are  also  available.  D 

Status  Report  on 
Endangered  Species 
Recovery  Effort 

Tlie  California  condor,  southern 
sea  otter,  the  Lee  pincushion  cactus 
and  the  Devil's  Hole  pupfish  are 
among  die  41  percent  of  the  Nation's 
endangered  and  threatenecf  species 
whose  populations  are  stable  or 
increasing,  according  to  a  report  to 
Congress  recendy  released  by  die  Inte- 
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rior  Department's  U.S.  Fish  and 
WiLUife  Senice. 

"Endangered  and  Threatened 
Species  Recovery  Program"  summa- 
rizes the  staais  of  the  more  than  580 
federally  endangered  or  threatened 
plants  and  animals  in  theUnited 
States.  TTie  report  states  that  38  per- 
cent of  listed  species  are  declining, 
while  die  exact  status  of  about  1 9  per- 
cent is  unknown. 

Tlie  report,  the  first  to  pull  togetli- 
er  details  on  recovery  eftorts  tor  each 
listed  species,  is  required  under  a  1 988 
amendment  to  the  Endangereci 
Species  Act  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  report  to  Congress  every 
two  years  on  die  staais  of  endangered 
species  and  recovery  plans.  This  report 
covers  listed  species  in  the  United 
States  or  its  Trust  territories  uncier 
jurisciiction  of  die  Department  of  die 
Interior  as  of  October  1 ,  1990. 

Copies  of  the  400-page  report, 
stock  number  024010-00691-9,  are 
available  for  $24  from  die  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Superinten- 
dent of  Documents,  Washington,  DC 
20402.  Credit  card  holders  may  order 
die  report  by  telephone  by  calling  202- 
783-3238.    D 

Money  For  States'  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Progianis 
Tops  Quarter  Billion 
Dollars 

This  year,  state  fish  and  wildlife 
agencies  will  share  $270  million  in  fed- 
eral excise  taxes  paid  by  America's 
hunters  and  anglers.  The  ftmds  will  be 
made  available  dirough  tu'o  federal  aid 
programs  ai.lniinistered  by  die  Depart- 
ment's U.S.  Fish  ani.1  Wildlife  Service. 

"Generarions  of  American  hunt- 
ers and  anglers  have  demonstrated 
their  long-term  support  of  fish  and 
wikllife  conservation  programs,"  said 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Director 
John  Turner.  "They  were  among  die 
first  to  form  organizations  to  promote 
fish  and  wildlife  issues  and  have  vc^lun- 
tarily  contributed  millions  of  dt)llars  to 


programs  diat  protect  habitat  and  con- 
duct research  on  die  needs  of  wildlife. 
Such  efforts  have  helped  preser\'e 
healdiy  and  abundant  populations  of 
many  native  wildlife  species  for  all  of 
us  to  enjoy." 

The  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife 
Restoration  Act  (Pittman-Robertson 
Act),  signed  in  1937,  and  die  Federal 
Aid  in  Sport  Fish  Restoration  (Dingell- 
Jolinson  Act),  signed  in  1950,  cc:)llec- 
tix'ely  lia\'e  raised  over  $2  billion,  all 
eaniiarked  for  state  fish  and  wildlife 
programs  and  used  to  fund  land  accjui- 
sitioii,  habitat  improvement,  research, 
and  education. 

The  preliminaiy  apportionment 
for  wildlife  restoration  and  hunter  edu- 
cation programs  across  die  U.S.  for  fis- 
cal year  1 992  is  $1 27,600,000. 
Tliis  money  is  derived  from  an  1 1 -per- 
cent excise  tax  on  sporting  arms  and 
ammunition,  a  10-percent  tax  on  pis- 
tols and  revolvers,  and  an  11 -percent 
tax  on  certain  archery  equipment. 
One-half  of  the  tax  on  handguns  and 
archery  eciuipment  is  available  for  state 
hunter  education  programs. 

The  preliminary  apportit)nnient 
for  sport  fish  restoration  for  fiscal  year 
1992  totals  $142,600,000.  This 
money  comes  frcMii  a  1 0-percent  excise 
tax  on  fishing  eciuipment  and  a  3-per- 
cent tax  on  electric  trolling  motors  and 
sonar  fish  finders.  The  "Wallop- 
Breaux"  expansion  legislation  of  1 984 
increased  the  tax  base  for  sport  fish 
restoration  to  include  a  portion  of  die 
federal  motorboat  fi.iels  tax  and  import 
duties  on  fishing  tackle  and  pleasure 
boats. 

Distribution  of  sport  fish  restora- 
tion funds  to  die  states  is  based  on  the 
land  and  water  area  and  the  number  t)f 
fishing  license  holders  in  each  stiite. 
Wildlife  restoration  funds  are  made 
ax'ailable  based  on  land  area  and  die 
number  of  hunting  license  holders  in 
each  state.  Distribution  of  hunter  edu- 
cation funds  is  based  on  die  relariw 
populatit)n  c:)feacli  state. 

Wildlife  restoration  funds  avail- 
able, to  Virginia  this  year  total 
$2,068,160,  while  hunter  education 


fi^inds  total  $675,000,  and  preliminary- 
apportionments  of  federal  aid  in  sport 
fish  restoration  funds  total  $2, 
012,539.    □ 


Project  WILD  Receives 
President's  Award 

In  a  Rose  Garden  ceremony  at  die 
White  House  on  October  31,  1991, 
President  George  Bush  announced  his 
selection  of  Project  WILD  as  one  of 
diree  recipients  of  die  President's  Envi- 
ronment and  Conservation  Challenge 
Award  for  Education  and  Comiiiuni- 
cation.  In  bestowing  this  honor,  die 
President  is  recognizing  Project  WILD 
as  an  organization  diat  best  exemplifies 
die  cooperative,  innovative  spirit  of  die 
new  environmentixl  era  in  die  area  of 
education  and  communication. 

Dr.  Cheryl  Charles,  Executive 
Director  t^f  Project  WILD,  received  the 
President's  award  for  Excellence  in 
Education  and  Communication  on 
behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  Project 
WILD.  Project  WILD  is  a  conserva- 
tion and  environment  education  pro- 
gram for  teachers  of  kindergarten 
dirough  high  school  students  in  all  50 
states  and  five  countries. 

The  purpose  of  Project  WILD  is 
t^)  educate  youdi  to  make  informed 
^lecisions  affecting  die  cjuality  oi  die 
environment  for  people  and  wildlife. 
Founding  co-sponsors  of  Project 
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WILD  are  die  Western  Association  of 
Fish  and  Wildlife  A.qencies,  an  organi- 
zation of  tile  public  wildlife  agencies  in 
die  western  U.S.  and  Canacia. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Dr. 
Charles  stated  that  "public  wildlife 
agencies  deserve  enonnous  credit  for 
the  acct)mplishments  of  diis  program. 
Their  leadership,  true  partnership 
with  educators,  and  willingness  to 
stand  behind  their  commitment  with 
personnel  and  funds  have  all  ctm- 
tributed  substantially  to  Project 
WlLD's  success." 

So  far,  Project  WILD  has  provid- 
ed free  conservation  education  materi- 
als and  wt)rkshops  to  more  than 
300,000  educators.  These  educators  in 
turn  have  used  Project  WILD  to  teach 
more  than  20  million  students  about 
die  importince  of  die  c]uality  of  die 
environment  for  people  and  wildlife. 
In  Virginia,  over  8,000  educators  have 
been  trained  since  1983,  with  over 
240,000  students  being  taught. 

Project  WILD  is  sponsored  in  Vir- 
ginia by  die  Virginia  Deparmient  of 
Game  and  Inlanci  Fisheries  and  die 
Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  It  is  funded  dirough  donations 
to  the  Nongame  and  Endangereci 
Species  Program. 

The  President's  Environment  and 
Conservation  Challenge  Awarcls  pro 
gram  is  administered  by  the  Council 
on  Environment  Quality,  in  a  partner- 
ship with  the  National  Geographic 
Society,  the  Hearst  Ct^rptiration,  the 
Business  Roundtible  and  die  World 
Wildlife  Fund. 

For  additional  information  about 
Virginia's  Project  WILD,  contact  Suzie 
Gilley,  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  Project  WILD, 
P.O.  Box  1 1 104,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23230-1104.    D 

New  Trout  Fishing 
Book  Available 

Veteran  Old  Dominion  anglers 
and  newcomers  to  Virginia's  trout 
streams  will  find  what  they  need  in  Vir- 
ginia Trout  Streams:  A  Guide  to  Fishing 


the  Blue  Ridge  Watershed  by  Harry 
Slone,  just  released  by  The  Country- 
man Press,  Inc.  Broken  down  into  six 
specific  regions,  and  covering  60  clas- 
sic trout  streams  widi  year-n)und  popu- 
lations of  brook,  rainbow,  and  brown 
trout,  each  entry  offers  detailed  descrip- 
tions and  clear,  concise  directions  for 
reaching  these  streams— even  tlmse 
that  lie  down  unmarked  "two-track" 
dirt  roads. 

Included  are  streams  in  the 
Allegheny  Highlands;  outlying 
sti-eams  just  a  twcvhour  drive  from  die 
crowded  waters  surrounding 
Roanoke;  and  tips  and  suggestions  tor 
fishing  the  carefully  managed  waters  of 
die  Shenandoah  National  Park. 

Maps  and  highway  directions 
(including  listing  for  specific  USGS 
and  DeLorme  maps),  license  recjuire- 
ments,  equipment,  and  tips  on  safety 
are  included.  A  Hatch  Chart  (keyed  to 
Virginia's  stream  types)  is  also  part  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  a  detailed  section 
on  die  ac^uatic  insects  found  aktng  die 
Blue  Ridge  watersheds. 

Virginia  Trout  Streams:  A  Guide  to 
Fishing  the  Bhie  Ridge  Watershed  can  he 
purchased  in  local  bookstores  or  by 
sending  a  check  for  $18.45  to:  The 
Countiyman  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1 75,  Woodstock,  VT  05091-01 75.  D 


Letters 


Beautyberry?  Where  to  Find  It 

Okay,  I  am  convinced  and  want  to 
plant  beautyberi-y  (pg.  32,  Nov  91)  But 
where  do  I  buy  it."" 

Gerald  F.  Horna 
Clifton 

You  ean  buy  beautyberry  (Callicarpa 

aniericana)  from  We-Du  hlursery,  Rt.  5, 

Box  724,  Marion,  NC(704)  738-8300) 

for  $2.25  each.  Orders  under  $30.00 

add  15%  for  shipping.  Minimum  order 

$10.00. 

Good  Luckl  You'll  lox'C  it. 

l^aney  Hugo 

'Virginia  Wildlife  Overseas 

List  October  my  husband  and  I 
were  lucky  enough  to  spend  two  weeks 


in  Virginia  Beach.  We  met  some  lovely 
people,  especially  Carl  and  Elly  Taylor 
who  kindly  put  our  names  ft)i-ward  for 
a  1  2  month  subscription  to  your  maga- 
zine Virginia  Wildlife. 

May  we  congratulate  you  on  your 
prociuction  of  such  a  superb  magazine. 
We  kxik  foiAvard  to  receiving  Virginia 
Wildlife  each  month— it  is  a  real  tread 
We  certainly  read  it  from  cover  to 
cover— I  haven't  got  aroLind  to  trying 
any  of  die  recipes  yet,  but  I  will— except 
I  diiiik  die  slow  baked  squirrel!  I  elon't 
diink  the  Brits  are  cjuite  ready  for  diat. 

I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  visit  Vir- 
ginia again  in  die  not  too  distant  future 
and  stay  a  little  longer.  It  certainly  is  a 
beautiful  place. 

Keep  up  die  gt)od  wovk. 

]oan  &  Ward  Peirson 
East  Yorkshire,  England 

Photo  Correction 

We  iiiadx'eitendy  credited  M.D.  John- 
son widi  having  taken  the  photo  of  die 
trapper  on  page  26  in  die  November 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife.  In  reality, 
Ron  Keil  of  the  Ohio  Division  of 
Wildlife  took  die  photo.  Our  apologies 
tc )  die  photographer. 

Farewell 

For  die  past  three  years,  Nancy  Hugo 
has  entertiiiiied  and  educated  us  widi 
her  monthly  "Habitat"  column.  We 
have  learned  what  plants  benefit 
wildlife,  and  how  to  bring  diem  into 
our  own  backyards.  Entertained  by 
Nance's  delightful  style  of  writing,  we 
learned  die  history  and  lore  of  many  of 
Virginia's  colorfi_il  species.  There  was 
never  a  dull  moment  in  her  columns. 
Unfortunately  for  us,  but  fortunately 
for  many  high  school  students  in  Ash- 
land, Virginia,  Nancy  has  returned 
full-time  to  teaching,  and  can  no 
k:)nger  keep  up  her  columns.  We  will 
try  to  coerce  her  into  writing  for  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife  whenever  she  has  a  free 
moment,  even  if  it's  only  an  occasional 
column.  We  will  miss  her,  aiici  we 
know  you  will,  too. 
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Photo  Tips 


Exposing  Yourself  to 
Proper  Exposure 

by  Lynda  Richardson 

The  biggest  problem  tliat  all  pho- 
tographers seem  to  face  is  how  to 
get  proper  exposure.  You  can  have  an 
excellent  eye  tor  composition  and  light- 
ing, but  if  your  exposure  is  off,  all 
tliat  hard  work  in  the  field  might 
be  lost  forever. 

Most  photographers  are 
slaves  to  tlieir  camera  exposure 
(or  light)  meter.  They  look 
tlirough  die  camera  at  a  beautiful 
scene,  confidently  set  the  expo 
sure  according  to  die  meter  and 
"click,"  they  take  a  picture.  Then, 
when  die  film  comes  back,  diey 
wonder  why  the  picaires  came 
out  too  dark  or  too  light. 

Every  camera  meter  is  sup- 
posed to  be  calibrated  for  an 
"average"  middle  tone  defined  as 
a  subject  diat  reflects  1 8%  of  die 
light  striking  it.  No  matter  what 
the  camera  is  aimed  at,  it  is 
designed  to  make  that  subject  18% 
gray  or  middle  tone.  If  you  aim  at  1 8% 
gray  subjects  like  green  grass,  dry  tree 
trunks  or  die  brown  coat  of  a  white- 
tailed  deer,  you  will  get  the  proper 
exposure.  But,  ifyou're  photographing 
a  snowy  hillside  or  a  black  bear,  you're 
in  big  trouble! 

By  knowing  that  your  camera 
meter  is  trying  to  give  you  an  average, 
"gray"  reading,  you  can  compensate 
for  it  when  shooting  a  "non-average" 
subject.  When  photographing  snow, 
for  example,  look  at  die  recommended 
exposure.  It  will  give  you  a  reading  that 
will  underexpose  your  film  and  make 
die  snow  gray.  Knowing  diis,  you  can 
make  a  correct  exposure  by  opening  up 
your  lens  one  or  two  stops  depending 
t)ii  die  brightness  of  the  snow.  This 
will  give  you  white  instead  of  gray 
snow.  If  your  subject  is  a  black  bear, 
aim  your  camera  and  take  a  reading. 
The  camera  meter,  in  tr^'ing  to  make 


the  black  bear  gray,  will  overexpose  die 
film.  If  you  want  your  bear  to  appear 
black  instead  of  gray,  close  down  a  half 
to  a  whole  stop.  Get  die  picture? 

Now  you  can  see  how  automatic 
cameras  can  really  screw  you  up  if  you 
don't  understiind  what  diey' re  doing. 
Remember,  camera  meters  are  set  for 
average  subjects  and  all  exposures  are 
based  on   18%  gray.   Snow  anci 


Standing  on  a  snowy  hillside,  this  white-tailed  deer  coidd  he 
in  gray  snou!  if  you  relied  on  the  camera  meter  to  give  you 
exposure;  photo  fry  Lynda  Richardson. 


black  bears  will  be  recorded  as  gray  if 
you  let  your  camera  make  your  deci- 
sions for  you. 

By  understanding  these  princi- 
ples, getting  the  proper  exposure 
shouldn't  be  a  problem,  that  is,  if  your 
meter  is  calibrated  properly.  One  way 
to  check  a  meter  for  proper  calibration, 
is  to  simply  go  outside  at  midday  and 
meter  on  something  mii^ldle  tone  in 
bright  sunlight.  Ifyou're  still  uncertain 
as  to  what  a  middle  tone  is,  simply  pur- 
chase a  gray  card  at  your  local  camera 
store  and  use  diat  as  die  subject  o\  y\  )ur 
test. 

Bright  sunlit  exposures,  at  infinity 
focus,  should  be  approximately  1/ISO 
at  f  16  or  any  eciuivalent.  If  your  meter 
gives  you  a  different  reading  simply 
change  your  ISO  or  exposure  bias 
until  yt)U  get  a  correct  reading.  By  leav- 
ing your  ISO/e.xposure  bias  at  diis  set- 
ting, you  will  have  the  proper  calibra- 
tion for  your  camera  for  diat  particular 


type  oi  film.  For  example,  if  you're 
shooting  widi  Kodachrome  64,  round 
off  64  to  the  nearest  shutter  speed 
which  would  be  l/60di.  If  your  meter 
gives  you  a  reading  of  f  1 6,  dien  your 
camera  is  properly  calibrated.  If  not, 
just  change  the  ISO  or  exposure  bias 
until  the  meter  reads  f  16.  This  will 
give  you  an  accurate  meter  reading  for 
Kodachrome  64. 

If  you  really  want  to  learn 
about  exposure,  shoot  slide  film. 
Widi  slides,  what  you  see  is  what 
you  get.  Slide  film  has  about  a 
half  f-stop  exposure  latitude. 
This  means  that  if  you're  more 
than  a  half  stop  off  in  exposure, 
you'll  see  it.  Color  print  film  has 
a  diree  f-stop  exposure  latiaide. 
Since  most  people  shoot  with 
color  print  film,  they  usually 
never  notice  exposure  mistakes 
because  die  film  lab  will  noniial- 
ly  compensate  for  any  errors. 
As  you  practice  with  slide 
stand  mg  {[[^^i^  \  suggest  writing  down  your 
(1  proper  exposures  and  noting  if  the  sul> 
ject  appears  average  or  not. 
Then,  when  the  slides  come 
back,  ctMiipare  diese  notes  to  your  film 
and  you  will  begin  to  understand  expo- 
sure. I  would  pick  one  type  oi  slide  film 
such  as  Fujichrome  50,  Fujichrome 
100  or  Kodachrome  64  and  stick  with 
it  until  you  really  understand  expo- 
sure, because  jumping  from  one  film 
to  die  odier  can  become  too  confusing. 
When  you  get  to  die  point  where  you 
can  Icx^k  at  a  scene  and  say,  "Oh,  diat's 
a  60di  of  a  second  at  f5.6"  (or  whatev- 
er) and  be  right,  then  I'd  say  you  could 
move  on  to  other  films. 

Exposure  should  be  a  fairly  simple 
tiling  to  learn,  but  people  cion't  want 
to  spend  die  time  tt)  do  it  properly.  If 
you  practice  sht)oting  with  a  prtiperly 
calibrated,  fully  manual  camera,  using 
color  slide  film  and  making  notes  on 
your  exposures,  you  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  how  to  get  correct 
exposure  no  matter  what  type  of  film 
you  use.  All  it  takes  is  exposing  your- 
self to  proper  exposure.     D 
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Rabbit- 
Always  A  Favorite 

by  Joan  Cone 

Your  slow  cookinj,'  pot  or  crockpot 
is  excellent  for  preparing  rabbit. 
First,  there  is  no  need  to  parboil  rab- 
bits, as  the  slow  cooking  metliod  elimi- 
nates all  undesirable  flavor.  Seccind, 
your  rabbits  are  never  dried  out  and 
result  in  moist,  tender  eating.  Shrink- 
age is  minimal  or  nonexistent.  And 
finally,  you  can  go  out  to  hunt,  fish  or 
work,  and  when  you  return  home, 
your  rabbit  is  ready  to  serve. 

Menu 

Riibbit  In  Crockpot 

Crisp  Onion-Roasted  Potatoes 

Red  Cabbage  With  Apple 

Pineapple  Grapefruit  Mold 

Valerie's  Cheese  Pie 
Cookie  Dough  Pie  Cmst 

Rabbit  in  Crockpot 

2  rabbits,  cut  intt)  serving  pieces 

Salt  and  pepper 

2  tablespoons  vegetable  cnl 

1  onion,  sliced 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 

1  rounded  teaspoon  sugar 

1/4  teaspoon  mace 

1  bay  leaf 

2  sprigs  parsley 

1  cup  port  wine 

2  tablespoons  currant  jelly 
2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

Season  rabbits  witli  salt  and  pep- 
per. Heat  oil  in  a  heavy  skillet.  Brown 
rabbit  and  lightly  brown  onion.  Trans- 
fer rabbit  and  onion  to  crockpot  and 
add  lemon  juice,  sugar,  mace,  bay  leaf, 
parsley  and  port  Cover  and  cook  on 
LOW  heat  for  8  to  9  hours.  Remove 
rabbit  and  turn  crockpot  on  HIGH 
heat.  Add  currant  jelly  to  juice  in  pot 
and  let  melt.  Dissolve  cornstarch  in  an 
equal  amount  of  cold  water  and  stir 
into  liquid  in  crockpot.  Cook  until 
slightly  thickened.  Return  rabbit  to 
crockpot  and  heat  through.  Serve  gravy 
over  rabbit.  (Serves  4  to  5) 

"Crisp  Onion-Roasted  Potatoes 
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Recipes 


1  envelope  Lipton  Onion-Mushroom 

Recipe  Soup  Mix 

1/2  cup  olive  or  vegetable  oil 

1/4  cup  margarine,  melted 

1  teaspoon  tliyme  leaves  (optional) 

1  teaspoon  marjoram  leaves  (optional) 
1/4  teaspoon  pepper 

2  poimds  all-purpose  potatoes,  cut  into 
quarters,  (can  be  left  unpeeled) 

Preheat  oven  to  450  degrees.  In 
shallow  baking  or  roasting  pan,  tlior- 
oughly  blend  all  ingredients  except 
potatoes.  Add  potatoes  and  turn  to 
coat  thoroughly.  Bake,  stirring  occa- 
sionally, 60  minutes  or  until  potatoes 
are  tender  and  golden  brown.  Gar- 
nish, if  desired,  witli  chopped  parsley. 
(Makes  abcxit  8  servings) 
*  Recipe  from  The  Back  Of  The  Box 
Gourmet  by  Michael  McLaughlin, 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1 991 . 

Red  Cabbage  With  Apple 

1-1/4  pounds  red  cabbage 

1  medium  tart-sweet  apple 

2  teaspcx)ns  vegetable  oil 

1  medium  onion,  chopped 
1/8  teaspoon  ground  cloves 
1/2  cup  orange  juice 
1/2  cup  water 
1/4  cup  cider  vinegar 

1  teaspoon  brown  sugar 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Coarsely  shred  red  cabbage  on 
large  holes  of  a  hanc4  grater  or  in  a  food 
processor.  Core  and  slice  apple,  but  do 
not  peel.  In  a  large  nonreactive 
saucepan  or  flameproof  casserole,  heat 
oil.  Add  onion  and  cook  over  medium 
heat  until  softened,  about  3  minutes. 
Add  cabbage  and  apple  and  tumble  to 
coat  witl~i  oil.  Add  cloves,  orange  juice 
and  water.  Cover  and  cook,  stirring 
occasionally,  until  cabbage  is  tender, 
1 5  to  20  minutes.  Combine  vinegar 
and  brown  sugar.  Stir  into  cabbage. 
Cook,  stirring  occasionally,  for  10 
minutes.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Serve  hot.  (Senses  4) 

Pineapple  Grapefruit  Mold 

2  cans  (8  ounces  each)  crushed 
pineapple,  drain  and  reserve  juice 


1  can  (1 6  ounces)  grapefruit  sections, 
drain  and  reserve  juice 

2  packages  (3  ounces  each)  lemon 
gelatin 

2  containers  (8  ounces  each)  pineapple 
yogurt 

Drain  fruit  well  and  reserve  liquid. 
Add  water  to  juice  if  necessary  to  make 
2  full  cups.  Bring  liquid  to  boiling  and 
add  gelatin.  Cool  until  syrupy;  add 
yogurt.  Fold  in  fruit  and  pour  into 
large  mold.  Chill  and  serve  cold  witli 
sour  cream.  (Serves  8  to  10) 

Valerie's  Cheese  Pie 

We  were  served  tliis  unique  pie  as 
guests  of  Valerie  and  John  Roberts 
while  trout  fishing  in  Esquel,  Argenti- 
na. Valerie  is  a  delighrful  young  person 
and  an  excellent  cook. 

1  egg 

1  cup  sugar 

1-1/4  cups  Ricotta  lowfat  cheese 
1/3  cup  cognac  or  brandy 
1/2  cup  chopped  walnuts 
1/2  cup  raisins 
Cookie  Dough  Pie  Crust 

Beat  egg  and  sugar  well;  add  Ricot- 
ta and  cognac.  Stir  in  nuts  and  raisins. 
Line  a  9-inch  pie  plate  witli  half  of  the 
pie  dough.  Spoon  die  filling  into  the 
pie  shell.  Cover  with  the  remaining 
dough,  seal  and  crimp  edges.  To  glaze, 
bmsh  die  top  of  die  pie  widi  cold  water 
and  sprinkle  widi  sugar.  Cut  several 
steam  vents,  using  a  sharp  paring 
knife.  Bake  in  a  preheated  350  degree 
oven  for  45  minutes  or  until  filling 
hubbies.  (Serves  8  to  1 0) 

Cookie  Dough  Pie  Crust 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  eggs,  beaten 

2  cups  fiour 

1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1/2  cup  sugar 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 

In  a  large  bowl,  cnimble  butter. 
Add  beaten  eggs  and  remaining  ingre- 
dients. Knead  well  until  dough  can  be 
fomied  into  2  balls.  Roll  out  dough  to 
desired  size.  (Makes  2  crusts)    D 
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Lake  Patrols  Are  Lifesavers 

by  William  Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


Can  you  imagine  buying  your  sev- 
entii  and  eighth  engine  for  your 
boat?  Tlie  "Queen  Bee,"  owned  and 
operated  by  Bee  and  Bill  Antozzi, 
members  of  Flotilla  32,  Division  III, 
Fiftli  Coast  Guard  District,  Soutlien-i 
Region,  completely  wore  out  six  350 
cubic  inch  engines.  It  took  almost  21 
years  to  do  it,  so  that  amounts  to  a  peri- 
od of  alx)ut  seven  years  to  wear  out 
each  set  oi  engines.  It  cost  over 
$16,000  to  replace  tlie  last  pair.  Infla- 
tion has  taken  its  toll  because  the  first 
replacement  pair  cost  $2,800  each. 
The  vessel  has  been  used  almost  exclu- 
sively tor  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
patrols,  call  outs,  and  search  and  res- 
cue missions.  Over  die  years  it  has 
logged  1,686  missions,  891  vessel 
assists  or  rescues,  and  has  assisted  or 
rescued  2,426  people.  Property  assist- 
ed or  saved  is  estimated  at 
$11,103,000. 

Replacing  engines  has  been  only 
part  oi  the  vessel  operating  costs. 
Insurance,  slip  rent,  gasoline,  lubri- 
cants, maintenance,  and  loss  ot 
income  from  investeci  capital  amounts 
to  a  considerable  sum.  Crew  time  is 
donated,  but  would  boggle  die  mind  if 
calculated  at  a  reasonable  wage.  Of 
course,  there  are  a  few  nicks  an^l 
scratches  in  die  gelcoat  on  die  hull  but 
die  vessel  is  sound  as  a  dollar.  Most 
damage  has  been  caused  by  odier  ves- 
sels coming  up  alongside  st^  questions 
can  be  asked  or  a  motorboat  exam  in  a- 
rion  can  be  requested.  Good  records 
have  been  maintained  over  the  years 
and  that's  the  source  of  the  perfor- 
mance figures.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  will  wear  (.)Ut  during  the  next 
seven  years,  the  engines  or  the  crew. 
The  "Queen  Bee"  is  only  one  of 
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40  boats  which  patixil  diree  large  lakes 
in  Virginia.  Boaters  have  benefitted 
gready  from  those  safety  patrols.  For 
the  past  three  years,  die  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  members  who  have 
their  boats  near  Lakes  Anna,  Chesdin, 
and  Sniidi  Mountain  have  made  lake 
patrols  to  assist  boaters.  The  gasoline 
and  oil  costs  were  defrayed  by  die  Liw 
Enforcement  Division  of  the  Virginia 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries during  die  first  diree  years  and  in 
1991  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  paid 
diose  costs. 

The  lake  patrols  have  been  a  real 
bargain.  Each  patrol  boat  is  owned 
and  operated  by  its  captiin.  He  anel  a 
crew  of  one  or  two  are  the  products  of 
intensive  training  to  insure  their 
professionalism.  The  vessels  are 
expensive  and  cost  many  diousands  of 
dollars.  The  owner  must  also  pay  slip 
rent,  insurance,  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. The  time  of  die  captain  and  crew 
is  also  wordi  a  \ot.  Some  take  time 
from  work  to  patrol.  Also,  training  to 
achieve  proficiency  does  not  come 
cheap.  Average  cc^sts  per  hour  are  a 
real  bargain.  They  have  been  only 
about  $4.00  and  that  includes  gaso- 
line, oil,  die  i^atrol  boat,  captain  and 
crew. 

The  results  haw  been  outstand- 
ing. CVer  a  four-year  perittd  diere  were 


467  patrols  consisting  of  3,656  hours. 
The  patrol-vessel  crews  assisted  or  res- 
cued 366  boats  and  helped  appR)xi- 
mately  1 ,046  persons.  TTie  type  of  help 
given  varied.  Boats  were  towed  back  to 
port,  engines  were  restarted,  repairs 
were  made  so  that  boats  could  get 
underway  again,  water  was  pumped 
out  to  prevent  sinking,  and  many  per- 
sons were  gi\'en  first  aici.  In  addition, 
countless  boaters  were  given  direc- 
tions, advice  and  counsel,  or  wameti 
about  dangentus  practices. 

The  patrol  coordinator  for  Like 
Anna  is  Leo  H.  Lafrerty  oi  Waynes- 
boro, die  U.S.C.G.  Auxiliary  Flotilla 
82  Operations  Officer.  The  Lake 
Chesdin  coordinator  is  Colonel 
William  Olmsted  Antozzi  oi  Peters- 
burg, Flotilla  32  Operations  Officer, 
and  for  Smith  Mountain  L\ke  it  is 
John  B.  Earle  of  Danville,  Division 
VIII  Operations  Officer.  The  Coast 
Guan.1  Auxiliary  x'essel  patrols  are  usu- 
ally on  weekends,  but  the  Virginia 
Game  Deparmient  wardens  are  on 
patrol  every  day  dtiring  die  K)ating  sea- 
son. Like  Chesdin  also  benefits  from 
patrols  by  a  Chesterfield  County  police 
patrol.  All  patrol  vessels.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  and  Game  Department, 
carry  VHF-FM  radios,  which  enable 
diem  te)  communicate  and  cooperate. 
Recreational  boaters  can  also  benefit 
by  having  a  VHF-FM  radio  on  board. 
It  is  a  great  safety  device,  because  when 
lielj^  is  needed  a  patrol  vessel  crew  is 
waiting  on  channel  16  to  respond  to 
any  calls. 

ACoasf  Caiard  computer  printout 
sIk>ws  that  the  a\'enige  rescue  im'olved 
property  worth  $1  3,481.48.  Total 
saved  on  die  diree  lakes  is  $4,853,331 . 
The  lake  patrols  continue  to  aid 
boaters  in  many  ways.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  boating  safety'  is  immeasurable. 
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Help  Us  Save  Them 


This  year, 

when  you  fill 

out  your 

state  income 

tax  form, 

remember 

wildlife. 


The  responsibili- 
ty tor  die  pro 
tecrion  and 
conservation  ot 
wildlife  in  Virginia  lies  witli 
lis  all— yoii  and  me— and  yon 
can  do  your  share  by  check- 
ing off  a  donarit)n  to  Vir- 
ginia's Nongamc  and  Endan- 
gered Species  Wildlife  Pro- 
gram on  your  income  tax 
form. 

Developed  and  administered 
by  the  Virginia  Department 


of  Game  and  Inland  Fish- 
eries, die  designated  stewards 
of  die  Commonwealth's  fish 
and  wildlife,  Virginia's 
Nc^ngame  and  Endangered 
Species  Program  is  designeci 
to  mt)nitor,  recover,  and 
manage  the  good  heakh  ot  all 
wildlife- from  the  tiny  en^lan- 
gered  tiger  salamander  to  the 
rare  northen^i  flying  sciuirrel. 
The  program  funds  research 
and  reccwery  programs  diat 
find  cult  where  rare  species 
are,  how  fragile  their  exis- 


tence is,  and  propose  ways  to 
establish  and  protect  popula- 
ticnis. 

This  year,  check  oft  a  conti'i- 
bution  to  help  the  wild  lives 
we  cherish,  or  send  a  t;ix- 
dediicrible  check  to:  Virginia 
Nongame  Wildlife  Fund— 
VW,  Virginia  Department  ot 
Game  and  hiland  Fisheries, 
P.O.  Box  111  04,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-11 04. 


VIRGINIA'S 
ENDANGERED 


Commomvealth 

Treasures 

in  Need  of  Protection 

anil  Restoration 


MxCSOUfCd  \jutiii:  ^u  uxtui/tt: 

fiti  Virginia 's  Endangerpd  ^npripfi 


Order  die  unly  comprehensive 
resource  guide  on  Virginia's 
Endangered  Species  tor  $32.95  (sott- 
cover)  or  $59.95  (hardcover).  Tliis  675- 
page  guide  identities  and  describes 
more  tlian  250  rare  and  endangerei.1 
plants  and  animals  in  Virginia.  Pro- 
duced by  die  Virginia  Department  ot 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  other 
state  natural  resource  agencies,  d"iis 
book  documents  the  latest  scientific 
information  on  Virginia's  endangered 
species,  information  which  is  available 
in  no  otiier  publication.  Send  your 


check  plus  4.5  percent  sales  tax  and 
$2.50  shipping  and  handling  charges 
to:  McDonald  and  Woodward  Publish- 
ing Company,  P.O.  Box  1 0308,  Blacks- 
burg,  VA  24062-0308.  Phone:  (703) 
951  -9465. 

To  order  a  Virginia's  Endangered 
Species  poster  of  die  illustration  fea- 
tured left,  please  write  a  check  for  $8 
made  payable  to:  Treasurer  of  Virginia, 
and  send  to:  VA  Endangered  Species 
Poster  Offer,  Attn:  Diane  Davis, 
VDGIF,  P.O.  Box  1 11 04,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-1 104. 


Bv 
Bob  Henlo 


by  Bob  Henley 

A  limited  edition 
of  950... 

Available  now  from 
Virginia  Wildlife. 


We  are  proud 
to  offer  wild- 
life artist 
Bob  Henley's  limited 
edition  print  of  two  red 
foxes  in  snow  to  our 
Virginia  Wildlife  sub- 
scribers. Bob  Henley's 
breathtaking  work  has 
been  featured  in  the 
February  and  July  91 
issues  of  Virginia 
Wildlife,  and  for  weeks 
after  those  magazines 
appeared,  people  called 
us  inquiring  about  Bob 
Henley  prints  for  sale. 
We  realized  that  our 
subscribers  weren't 
content  to  have  a  Bob 
Henley  work  in  their 
magazines,  they  want- 


ed one  for  their  walls! 
And,  lo  and  behold! 
Bob  has  allowed  us  to 
make  a  special  offer  to 
our  subscribers.  First, 
you  can  have  your  very 
own  Winter  Comfort 
print  for  $35  when  you 
buy  two  one-year  sub- 
scriptions to  Virginia, 
Wildlife.  That's  a  sav- 
ings of  $10  off  the  regu- 
lar price  of  Winter 
Comfort 

Of  course,  if  you've 
already  given  everyone 
you  know  (including 
yourselO  a  subscription 
to  Virginia  Wildlife, 
you  can  still  purchase 
Winter  Comfort  for  $45. 


Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
we  hope  you're  as 
happy  as  we  are  about 
the  opportunity  to  own 
a  Bob  Henley  limited 
edition  print  for  under 
$50.  Orders  yours 
today! 

Use  the  gray  card  in 
this  magazine  to  order 
your  prints  and  sub- 
scriptions, or  send  in 
your  list  of  gift  sub- 
scriptions and  the  num- 
ber of  prints  ordered 
with  your  check  made 
out  to:  Treasurer  of 
Virginia,  to:  Virginia 
Wildlife,  1^0.  Box 
11 104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104. 
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WILDLIFE  CONSERVATIONIST 


Give  Wildlife  A  Ride 

Why  not  give  wildlife  a  ride  by  ordering  a  Wildlife  Conservationist  license 

plate  from  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles?  This  brand-new  plate,  created 

by  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  is  designed  to 

generate  money  for  the  Game  Protection  Fund,  which  is  used  for  wildlife 

conservation  management  and  research. 

Order  yours  today  by  filling  out  the  application  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 

(using  the  instructions  on  the  opposite  page  to  guide  you).   Show  how  much 

you  care  for  Virginia's  wildlife  by  purchasing  a 

Wildlife  Conservationist  license  plate  today! 


^^  _  Application  for: 

^jfSnt^  n  College/University  Plates 

□  Wildlife  Conservationist  Plates 


Name  of  College/University  (Please  Spell  Out  -  No  Initials  or  Abbreviations) 


OWNERS 
NAME 


FIRST 


LAST 


9B# /EMPLOYER  ID/ 


CO-OWNERS 
NAME 


FIRST 


LAST 


SS# /EMPLOYER  ID# 


STREET  ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP 


CURRENT  Lie.  PLATE  NO.: 


EXIRATON  DATE 
MO 


TITLE  NO.: 


TELEPHONE  NO 


IDENT  NO  : 


OWNERS 
SIGNATURE 


CO-OWNER  S 
SIGNATURE      - 


DATE 


DATE 


FOR  REGULAR  PLATES  ONLY 

|— I     I  DO  NOT  WISH  TO  APPLY  FOR  PERSONALIZED  PLATES  .   SEND  THE  NEXT 
'— '     AVAILABLE  NUMBER  ISSUED  TO  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  OR  WILDLIFE 

CONSERVATIONIST    THE  FEE  IS  S25  ANNUALLY. 
FOR  PERSONALIZED   PLATES  ONLY: 
[2     I  DO  WSH  TO  APPLY  FOR  PERSONALIZED  COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  OR  WILDLIFE 

CONSERVATIONIST  PLATES  ,   THE  FEE  IS  $35  ANNUALLY 
PRINT  YOUR  PLATE  COMBINATION  AS  YOU  WISH  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  LICENSE 
PLATE    YOU  ARE  ALLOWED 

•  A  MAXIMUM  OF  TWO  TO  SiX  LETTERS  AND/OR  NUMBERS, 

•  SPACES.  DASHES  AND  AMPERSAND  (&)  ARE  ALLOWED.  HOWEVER  THEY  ARE 
CONSIDERED  ONE  SPACE  AND  CANNOT  BE  USED  CONSECUTIVELY.   NO  OTHER 
PUNCTUATION  SALLOWED, 

INDICATE  THREE  CHOICES  IN  ORDER  OF  YOUR  PERFERENCE  BELOW    IF  YOU  ARE  AP- 
PLYING FOR  COLLEGE  /UNIVB?SITY  PLATES  YOUR  COMBINATON  WILL  BE  PLACED  ON 
THE  PLATE   BASED  ON  WHERE  THE  COLLEGE/UNIVERSfTY  CHOSE  TO  PLACE  THEIR 


LOGO 

FIRST  CHOICE 

SECOND  CHOICE 

THIRD  CHOICE 

FOR  A  -SAMPLE'  COLLEGE/UNIVBJSITV  OR  WIDLIFE  CONSERVATIONIST  PLATE  . 
□     I  DESIRE  A  SAMPLE  PLATE.  S25  FK  (ONE  PLATE  WILL  BE  ISSUED  -  NOT  FOR  USE 
ON  MOTOR  VEHICLES) 


DMV  USE  ONLY:  FEE  $ 


RENEW  FOR  TWO 


VSA61   (REV  7/Vt) 


^%&'- 


-J^.f: 


■L»    .1     ft     -,. 


